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PROSPECTUS 

F10R  Y@LaME  Twenty -Twe.^- 


WE  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our  patrons  and  the 
public  generally  that  we  shall  commence  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Twenty-Second  Volume  of  the  Juvenile  Insteuct- 
•  OR  on  the  First  day  of  January,  1887. 

It  is  customarj'  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  volume, 
in  publications  of  this  character,  to  announce  in  wide-spread 
advertisements  the  many  good  works  the  magazine  has  done 
in  the  past  and  the  many  better  works  it  will  perform  in  the 
future.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  proper  for  v;s  to 
indulge  in  this  self-praise  concerning  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
It  is  now  twenty-one  years  old,  and  the  reading  people  of  our 
Church  know  its  past  performances.  From  all  quarters  we 
have  heard  the  most  gratifying  reports  of  the  good  it  has 
accomplished.  The  young  men  and  young  women  now  enter- 
ing upon  and  actively  engaged  in  the  responsible  duties  of 
life  recall  with  pleasure,  we  have  been  assured,  the  many 
profitable  lessons  they  derived  from  its  pages  in  their  child- 
hood and  youth;  and  from  our  adult  friends  such  expressions 
of  interest  and  good  will  have  come  as  to  encourage  us  to 
believe  that  the  visits  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  have  not 
"been  alone  welcome  to  the  youing.  It  has  had  a  mission  to 
perform,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  its  humble 
way,  it  has  fulfilled  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  goodly  portion, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

Concerning  this  coming  volume  we  shall  do  all  in  our 
power  to  make  it  as  interesting  and  instructive  as  any  one 
that  has  preceded  it;  and  we  shall  add  new  features  of  interest 
to  it.  We  shall  publish  articles  on  a  great  range  of  topics 
from  the  pens  of  our  best  writers.  We  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  this,  and  we  trust  the  results  will  be  highly  satis- 
factory. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  benefits  which  attend  subscrib- 
ing for  this  magazine.  Do  we  assert  too  much,  when  we  say 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  house  of  every  Latter-day  Saint?  We 
are  fully  satisfied  that  the  good  results  which  will  follow  the 
reading  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  by  all  classes  of  people 
are  worth  far  more  than  the  price  of  subscription.  We  are 
sincerely  anxious  to  give  to  everyone  who  subscribes  for  it 
more  than  the  value  of  his  money. 

GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,  Editor. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  DECEMBER  15,  1886. 


NO.  24. 


VOLCANIC    KRUPTIONS   IN    NEV^    ZEALAND. 


ALL  our  read- 
ers are  more 
or  less  familiar 
with  the  terrible 
ei-uptions  whieli 
occurred  in  New 
Zealand  during 
this  present  year 
— a  tremendou.s 
outlireak  which  is 
without  a  parallel 
in  the  previous 
annals  of  that 
country,  and  from 
which  the  loss  of 
life  would  have 
been  for  greater 
had  it  happened 
at  any  other  seas- 
on of  the  year. 
The  Hot  Lake 
District,  the  name 
by  which  this  part 
of  the  Lsland  is 
known,  was  de- 
scribed by  those 
who  had  visited 
it  as  one  of  the 
most  lovely  spots 
on  the  globe,  and 
duriiigcertain  .sea- 
sons of  the  year 
was  visited  by 
pleasure  seekers 
from  all  parts  (jf 
the  world. 

The  most  noted 
sights  <jf  this  re- 
gion were  the  I 'ink 
and  White  'I'cr- 
races  of  l{<jt<jina- 
hana.  The  first- 
inicd  is  marked 


COaNKK  or  I.AKH  Kl  ir(IM.\ll.\N  A  ANII  SITJ>  ill'    llll,   riNK    AMI  Wlllll.    I  LlIlJAli:.' 


in  the  engraving 
by  the  figure  1, 
and  the  second  by 
2.  The  White 
Terrace  is  describ- 
ed by  an  eminent 
traveler  as  "a 
crystal  stair-ease, 
glittering  and 
stainless  as  ice." 
It  had  twenty 
stairs,  and  the 
floors  dividing 
tliem  were  as  hor- 
izontal as  if  laid 
w'tii  a  siiirit-level. 
"The  Pink  Ter- 
race,'" says  the 
same  writer,  'Svas 
formed  on  the 
same  lines  as  the 
otiier,  save  that 
it  was  narrower, 
and  was  flushed 
with  pale  rose- 
colur.  The  crys- 
tals were  most 
beautiful,  falling 
like  clusters  of 
rosy  icicles,  and, 
at  the  foot  of  each 
cascade,  the  water 
lay  in  pools  of 
\ihramarinc.  " 

These  marvel- 
ous terraci^s  are 
MOW  (otally  dc- 
stniyi'd.  ami  the 
will  lie  ilistrirt  is 
one  ma-s  of  crat- 
ers which  arc  con- 
tinually iK'li'hiiig 
liu'th  stones. 
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CrU^EH^ILE     HsrSTI^/TJOTOK/. 


Our  second  engraving  represents  the  Black  Crater,  a  new 
volcano  which  made  its  appearance  during  the  eruptions  near 
Eotomahana  Lake,  and  almost  directly  back  of  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Pink  Terrace.  This  crater  throws, 
every  two  or  three  minutes,  huge  stones,  cinders  and  clouds  of 
dust  high  into  the  air,  but  these  apparently  all  fall  back 'again 
into  the  opening. 

This  appalling  catastrophe  is  described  by  an  eye  witness  as 
follows; 

"The  earth  rumblings  began  at  midnight  on  Wednesday, 
June  9th,  and  gradually  increased  in  severity  as  the  morning 
advanced.  Mount 
Tarawera,  which 
has  been  ciuies- 
cent,  so  far  as  is 
known,  ever  since 
the  settlement  of 
the  island  by  the 
Maoris,  suddenly 
burst  into  flame, 
and  belched  forth 
lava,  ashes  and 
foul-smelling  mud 
which  covered 
the  whole  sur- 
rounding district. 
Meanwhile,  not 
only  were  the 
existing  geysers 
in  an  abnormal 
state  of  activity, 
but  on  all  sides 
new  hot -water 
springs  and  mud 
volcanoes  had 
broken  out.  The 
residents  of  the 
Eotorua  district 
ran  about  terror- 
stricken,  many  of 
them  being  boiled 
alive.  At  Ohi- 
nemutu  and  Te 
AVairoa  the  peo- 
]ile  rushed  into 
the  open  air  with- 
out pausing  to 
dre.ss,  and  carry- 
ing their  children 
in  their  arms. 

"The  .scene  wa'; 
ajipallingly  ma^'- 
nificent.  Towarcs 
Eotomahana  a 
lurid   "lare  over-  black  cratek  near  the  site  ok  the  pink  tehr.\ce. 

spread  the  sky,  anl  an  immense  column  of  mingled  flame  and 
smoke  arose  from  ;Mount  Tarawera.  On  all  sides  sulphurous 
flames  and  sufi"ocating  vapors  arose  from  the  earth,  and,  long 
after  the  sun  had  ri.sen,  an  impenetrable  pall  of  darkness  cov- 
ered the  whole  district.  As  the  morning  wore  on  the  vibrations 
became  less  violent,  although  a  new  horror  had  been  intro- 
duced through  the  water  in  Lake  Eotorua  suddenly  rising  and 
inundating  the  native  settlement. 

'By  this  disaster  about  a  hundred  Maoris  and  eight  Europe- 


ans perished.  Five  of  the  latter  were  members  of  a  family 
named  Haszard.  Jlr.  Haszard  was  the  local  schoolmaster  at 
'^le  Wairoa.  Alarmed  by  the  earthijuakes  and  noises  the  fam- 
ily arose  from  their  beds.  They  perceived  the  iminence  of 
their  danger,  but  were  at  the  same  time  so  calm  and  collected 
that  one  of  the  daughters  sat  down  at  the  organ  and  sang 
hymns.  Eventually  the  house  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
shower  of  burning  lava  and  scalding  mud.  Two  of  the  elder  girls 
were  rescued  through  the  untiring  exertions  of  some  Maori 
women,  who  cleared  away  enough  of  the  mud  to  let  the  girls 
breathe.      Mrs.    Haszard  also    was  rescued,  though  terribly 

scalded;  but  the 
chUd  in  her  arms 
was  dead.  Her 
husband  and 
three  other  chil- 
dren perished. 
The  other  Europe- 
ans killed  were 
the  post-master 
at  Te  Wairoa,  a 
man  named 
Brown,  living 
with  the  Maoris 
at  Ariki,  and  a 
young  English- 
man, named  Bain- 
bridge,  from  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 
who  was  on  a 
pleasure  tour. 
He  was  staying 
at  the  Eotoma- 
hana Hotel,  and 
when  the  erup- 
tion began  asked 
the  other  inmates 
to  join  him  in  a 
religious  service. 
He  was  calm  and 
collected,  but 
seemed  to  have  a 
presentiment  of 
his  coming  fate. 
He  was  last  seen 
alive  standing  on 
a  clifl'  overlooking 
the  lake,  placidl}' 
admiring  the  tre- 
mendous displa}'. 
He  jBust  then 
have  returned  to 
the  hotel,  as  his 
mangled  remains 
were  afterwards 
discovered  beneath  its  ruins. 

"Mount  Tarawera,  regarded  as  a  sacred  spot  by  the  Jlaoris 
was  described  (before  the  erui)tion)  as  a  colossal,  truncated 
cone,  with  .steep,  sloping  sides,  tinted  with  red  oxide  of  iron 
and  shining  obsidian.  The  shores  of  Tarawera  Lake  were 
nigged,  rocky  and  steep;  its  waters  deeply  and  darkly  blue." 


Thkre  is  no  virtue,  the  practice  of  which  does  not  rejoice, 
and  give  pleasure  to  a  well-constituted  nature. 


i 


'^■^SLr^ 
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RECOLLKCTIONS  OF  THE    PAST. 


BY  HENELE  PIKALE. 


( Continued  from  page  366. ) 

ON  the  24th  of  July  we  moved  a  few  miles  and  camped 
just  over  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain.  Two  wagons 
upset  aud  two  broke  down,  losing  all  the  spokes  in  one  wheel. 
The  next  day  we  remained  in  camp  to  repair  the  wheel,  which 
we  filled  with  spokes  made  from  a  dry  pine. 

On  the  26th,  we  moved  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and 
camped  by  a  small  lake,  giving  our  camp-ground  the  name  of 
Lake  A^allej-.  Ten  men  went  to  hunt  out,  if  possible,  a  feas- 
ible route  over  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  which  were  now  near  by. 
We  had  no  guide  and,  for  aught  we  knew,  a  white  man  had 
never  been  here  before  since  the  days  of  the  Nephites. 

The  next  day  our  men  returned,  but  reported  no  further 
discoveries  than  they  had  made  on  a  previous  tour.  We  were 
visited  by  twenty  Indians,  all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows. 
They  laid  down  their  arms,  manifesting  friendship,  and  we 
gave  them  some  food,  whereupon  they  soon  left. 

On  the  28th,  we  made  some  road  and  moved  three  miles, 
then  felled  timber  and  built  a  corral.  We  were  now  near  the 
summit  of  the  great  Sierra  Nevada  IMountaius.  One  of  our 
men  caught  a  tawn,  but  simply  marked  its  ears  and  gave  it  its 
liberty. 

On  the  29th,  we  moved  across  the  mountain  and  camped  at 
the  head  of  Hope  Valley,  as  we  called  it,  for  wj  now  began  to 
have  hope.  In  descending  a  very  steep  place  one  wagon  broke 
down. 

On  Sunday,  the  ?,Oth,  as  our  camp-ground  was  so  brushy 
and  offered  a  good  place  for  Indians  to  skulk  and  shoot  our 
stock,  we  moved,  making  the  road  as  we  went,  and  camped  at 
the  head  of  a  canyon  on  Pass  Creek,  so  named  by  our  camp. 
Here  we  were  obliged  to  remain  until  we  could  make  a  road 
down  the  canyon  into  Carson  Valley,  about  five  or  six  miles 
distant. 

On  the  3rd  of  August  we  were  overtaken  by  thirteen  breth- 
ren on  packs.  They  had  left  the  mines  five  days  before.  On 
the  4th  we  moved  through  the  canj'on  and  the  next  day  made 
twelve  miles  and  camped  on  what  we  called  Pilot  Eiver.  We 
afterwards  found  it  was  the  Carson  River,  and  ran  through  a 
beautiful  valley  several  miles  wide.  The  mountains  seemed  to 
be  all  on  fire  and  the  valley  was  full  of  smoke. 

On  Thursday,  the  10th,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
camp  was  aroused  by  the  guard,  who  reported  that  the  horses 
were  crossing  the  river.  All  hands  rallied  out  but  could  not 
discover  anything  wrong.  However,  when  daylight  came  we 
found  two  horses  and  one  mule  were  missing.  Their  trail  was 
found  and  ten  of  the  boys  set  out  after  them,  believing  they 
were  taken  by  Indians.  They  wore  overtaken  and  two  of  the 
animals  recovered  and  brought  back.  In  the  encounter,  Mr. 
Dimond  was  shot  in  the  breast  with  an  arrow,  but  received 
only  a  flesh  wound.  This  man  was  an  outsider  on  his  way  to 
the  States.  I  have  since  learned  that  he  stopped  in  our  Terri- 
tory and  finally  joined  the  Church. 

(.)n  the  11  til.  some  of  the  boys  went  ahead  and  returning  at 
night  rejjorted  there  was  no  sign  of  water  as  far  as  they  had 
been,  except  possibly  at  a  grove  of  cottonwood  trees  which 
they  had  noticed  several  miles  to  the  northward.  The  next 
morning  we  left  the  Carson  Kiver,  traveling  in  a  north  direc- 
tion some  twenty-five  miles,  and  on  reaching  the  cottonwood 


grove  we  struck  the  old  emigrant  road  at  the  lower  crossing  of 
the  Truckee  River.  Every  heart  was  filled  with  thanks  to  God 
for  His  goodness  in  thus  guiding  us.  The  next  day  being  Sun- 
day we  had  a  prayer  meeting. 

^Monday,  the  14th,  we  continued  our  journey,  arriving  at 
the  hot  springs  below  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt,  and  halted 
for  refreshments,  making  tea  and  coffee  from  the  boiling 
waters.  A  little  dog  belonging  to  the  camp  fell  into  one  of 
the  holes  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  was  boiled  to'  pieces. 
On  reaching  the  sink  we  met  a  company  of  emigrants  with 
eighteen  wagons.  Among  them  were  Hazen  Kimball  and 
family,  who  had  wintered  at  Salt  Lake,  but  having  become 
dissatisfied  had  left  in  March  for  Fort  Hall.  He  said  the  peo- 
ple at  Salt  Lake  were  plowing  and  sowing  wheat  all  last  Win- 
ter and  had  ]iut  in  eight  thousand  acres  of  grain. 

On  the  ITth,  just  as  we  reached  camp  and  before  we  had 
unhitched  from  our  wagons,  we  saw  one  of  our  horses  with  an 
arrow  sticking  in  him.  In  a  few  minutes,  three  Indians  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows  came  up  to  our  tent.  We  took  their 
bows,  and  bringing  up  the  horse  pointed  out  the  wound,  upon 
which  they  set  up  a  dreadful  howling,  especially  the  elder  one. 
The  old  man  actually  wcjit,  the  tears  running  down  his  dark 
face  like  rain .  Then  suddenly  resting  his  hands  on  the  horse 
he  placed  his  mouth  to  the  wound  and  sucked  several  times 
and  drew  out  all  the  poison  into  which  the  arrow  had  been 
dipped.  The  sight  moved  me  with  pity  for  the  old  Indian. 
However,  we  confined  them  under  guard  all  night,  gave  them 
su]iper  aud  breakfast,  also  a  little  provision,  returned  them 
their  bows  and  arrows  and  told  them  they  were  at  liberty  to 
leave.  They  seemed  to  be  much  pleased  and  happily  dis- 
apiwinted  and  left  with  glad  and  joyful  hearts. 

We  met  several  emigrant  trains  but  none  had  come  by  way 
of  Salt  Lake,  consequently  we  got  no  news  from  our  people. 
All  had  come  by  way  of  Fort  Hall.  We  bought  from  one 
company  some  bacon  and  buff'alo  meat,  at  what  is  known  to 
emigrants  as  the  City  of  Rocks,  near  the  Goose  Creek  ]Moun- 
tains.  Here  we  left  the  Fort  Hall  road,  making  our  way  over 
rocks  and  through  heavy  sage  brush,  down  Cassia  Creek  eight 
or  ten  miles,  thence  to  Deep  Creek  and  arrived  at  the  ^lalad, 
where  we  broke  a  wagon,  the  crossing  being  mirj'  and  ditiicult 
to  ford.  After  crossing  Bear  River  we  made  an  earlj'  camp, 
and  every  man  brought  his  portion  of  wood  with  a  view  of 
having  a  good  time  around  one  common  fire  to  pass  away  the 
evening  and  to  hear  a  song  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Brother  Daniel  Dennett.  We  had  a  splendid  time,  singing, 
speaking  and  rehearsing  stories;  and  everybody  felt  well,  know- 
ing we  were  at  least  near  home.  It  was  not  until  a  late  hour 
that  we  retired.  This  was  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, and  three  days  later  we  reached  the  jilace  where 
Ogden  City  now  stands.  Here  lived  Captain  James  Bro\vn 
and  a  few  familes  of  the  Saints,  who  bid  us  welcome  and  gave 
us  plenty  of  melons  and  roasting  ears  of  corn,  which  to  us  was 
a  treat. 

Tiie  next  day  we  lay  by  to  re])air  wagons  which  had  broken 
down  the  day  before.  P]verybody  was  busy;  those  not  rejiair- 
ing  wagons  were  washing  up,  shaving,  cutting  hair,  changing 
clothes,  etc.  Some  of  our  company  remained,  as  they  had 
either  families  or  friends,  while  the  rest  of  us  proceeded  on  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  we  arrived  on  Thursday,  the  28th  of 
Scptembei',  and  were  received  with  open  arms,  both  by  friends 
and  dear  relatives  bidding  us  welcome,  welcome,  thrice  wel- 
come! 

{Concluded.) 
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CHRISTMAS    EVE. 


The  stockings  were  hung  in  the  corner, 

Three  of  them,  all  in  a  row; 
Tall  Fred's  and  dear  little  Mabel's 

And  Will's,  with  its  scarlet  toe. 
The  good-night  kisses  were  given, 

The  evening  prayers  were  said; 
And  the  quiet  that  reigned  in  the  jiarlor,  told 

That  the  children  had  gone  to  bed. 

Ui3  stairs,  from  the  quiet  nurserj^, 

Where  the  lamp  burned  soft  and  low, 

I  could  hear  the  prattle  of  voices 
Come  floating  down  below. 


Then  up  rose  Will,  indignant 

At  such  a  suggestion  as  this, 
Such  a  sudden  dispelling  of  fancies 

And  visions  of  Christmas  bliss: 
Of  a  rocking-horse  saddled  and  bridled, 

Of  stockings  stuffed  full  to  the  toe; 
Of  pictures  and  games  without  number, 

And  a  wonderful  trumpet  to  blow. 


And  with  ej'cs  all  aglow  with  excitement, 

(As  I  took  through  the  doorway  a  ]>eep,) 
Said,  "she  don't  know  anything  'bout  it; 

I'm  tired  and  going  to  sleep. 
I  wish  you  would  stop  your  talking, 

For  our  stockings  are  hung  below; 
And  I  know  they'll  be  full  in  the  morning, 

'Cause  my  father  told  me  so." 


CHRISTMAS  JIORNIN(i 


And  I  knew  bright  eyes  were  trying 
A  lengthened  watch  to  keep; 

Lest  Santa  Claus  pass  by  them, 
And  they  be  fast  asleep. 


"But,"  said  the  voice  of  Mabel, 

"Perhaps  he  won't  come,  because 
Lucy  Gray  says  there's  no  such  person 

As  good  old  Santa  Claus. 
And  if  there  isn't, — truly. 

Why  then  he  won't  come,  you  know: 
And  our  stockings  will  all  be  empty, 

From  the  top,  clear  down  to  the  toe." 


And  I  thought,  0  trustful  childhood. 

How  you  shame  our  riper  years! 
And  so  easily  learn  faith's  lesson. 

That  we  learn  so  slowlj^,  with  tears; 
And  I  thanked  the  little  teacher. 

And  silently  asked  I  might  know 
That  the  way  God  leads  us,  is  always  right, 

For  "Our  Father  tells  us  so." 


A  LIT  FLE  girl  asked  her  sister  what  was  chaos, 
that  her  papa  read  about.  The  elder  replied,  "It 
is  a  great  pile  of  nothing,  and  no  place  to  put  it 
in." 


M2^=; 


WASHINGTON  IN  THE   NURSERY. 


The  figure  of  Washington,  as  it  stands  in  his- 
tory, is  so  august  that  we  are  indisposed  to  think 
that  the  real  Washington  was  a  man,  with  all  the 
sympathies  and  passions  that  pertain  to  a  man. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  anecdotes  which  make 
him  real  to  us  by  bringing  him  nearer  to  the  level 
of  ordinary  humanity.  Such  a  one  is  told  in  the 
Springfield  Eepuhlican,  by  a  descendant  of  Chief 
Justice  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  one  of  Washing- 
ton's intimate  friends. 

Washington  once  dined  with  the  Chief  Justice, 
at  his  residence  in  Windsor.  The  correspondent 
writes: 

During  that  visit,  Gen.  Washington  appeared  in 
a  novel  and  interesting  scene.  Entering  the  nurs- 
pry,  where  were  two  twin  boys,  two  years  old  (after- 
ward the  late  Gov.  Ellsworth  and  the  Hon.  Henry 
L.  Ellsworth),  he  took  one  on  each  knee,  and  sang 
to  them  this  song,  often  repeated  in  after  years  by 
the  Governor  with  much  zest: 

THE    DERBY    (dARBY)     R.4M. 

As  I  was  going  to  Derby, 

Upon  a  market  day, 
I  spied  the  biggest  ram,  sir, 
That  ever  was  fed  upon  hay. 
Tow  de  row  de  dow, 
Tow  de  row  de  da. 

He  had  four  feet  to  walk,  sir. 
He  had  four  feet  to  stand. 

And  every  foot  he  had,  sir. 
Covered  an  acre  of  land. 
Tow,  etc.    ■ 

The  wool  upon  his  back,  sir, 

It  reached  to  the  sky. 
And  eagles  built  their  nests  there. 

For  I  heard  their  young  ones  cry. 
Tow,  etc. 

The  wool  upon  his  tail,  sir, 

I  iieard  the  weaver  sa}'. 
Made  three  thousand  yards  of  clotli, 

For  he  wove  it  all  in  a  day. 
Tow,  etc. 


Wliat  is  the  difference  between  a  cloud  and  a 
beaten  child?  One  pours  with  rain  and  tlie  oilier 
roars  with  pain. 

Why  is  one  who  falsifies  like  a  person  deej)ly  in 
debt?     He  has  great  ^i-abilities. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  NO.  22. 


1.  After  the  trouble  at  Gallatin,  Daviess  Co., 
what  report  reached  the  brethren  at  Far  West?  A. 
That  two  or  three  of  the  Saints  had  been  killed 
there,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Daviess 
Co.  were  determined  to  drive  the  "Mormons"  from 
there. 

2.  On  hearing  this  report,  who  hastened  to 
Gallatin  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  preserve  the 
brethren  from  such  harsh  treatment?  A.  Joseph 
and  Hyrum,  Sidney  Rigdon  and  several  others. 

3.  In  what  condition  did  they  find  them?  A. 
They  discovered  that  none  were  killed,  but  several 
were  badly  wounded. 

4.  Upon  whom  did  Joseph  and  the  brethren 
call  the  next  day?  A.  A  man  named  Black,  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

5.  What  fraud  and  acts  of  lawlessness  was 
this  man  guilty  of?  A.  He  sold  a  farm  to  Bro. 
Knight,  for  which  he  received  part  of  the  pay, 
and  afterwards  he  united  with  a  band  of  mobbers 
to  drive  the  Saints  from  Daviess  Co. 

6.  Had  others  of  the  mob  been  guilty  of  similar 
conduct?   A.  Yes. 

7.  After  Joseph  and  the  brethren  had  accused 
him  of  his  base  conduct  what  did  he  do  to  satisfy 
them  of  his  future  conduct?  A.  He  prepared  a  doc- 
ument which  he  signed,  certifying  that  he  would 
not  attach  himself  to  any  mob  to  molest  the  Saints, 
etc. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  Where  did  the  mob  remove  to  from  Daviess 
County?  2.  Where  did  they  commence  their 
cowardly  assaults  by  firing  upon  the  Saints,  and 
committing  other  acts  of  violence?  3.  What  was 
the  result  of  these  attacks?  4.  AVhere  did  they 
go  for  shelter?  5.  After  the  mob  had  succeeded  in 
driving  the  people  from  De  Witt,  who  called  the 
mob  together  and  urged  them  to  assist  their  friends 
in  Daviess  County?  G.  Who  went  from  Far  West 
to  Daviess  County  to  assist  in  defending  the  Saints? 
7.  What  had  the  mob  been  doing  before  the  arrival 
of  this  company?  8.  When  Lyman  Wight  with 
his  command  and  others  arrived  to  assist  in  their 
defense,  did  the  mob  continue  in  their  acts  of  law- 
lessness? 


The  following  named  persons  have  answered 
the  (|Ucstions  in  No.  22:  Saml.  Stark,  Leone  Rogers, 
W.  J.  C.  Mortimer,  H.  H.  Blood,  Avildia  L.  Page. 
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THE    POETS    LAST    CHRISTMAS. 


Br  JAQUECEE. 


THE  bell  in  the  ancient  cliureli  of  St.  Thomas  in  Leipsic 
was  striking  the  hour  of  three  in  the  afternoon  as  there 
emerged  from  the  portals  of  the  famous  university,  an  old 
gentleman  of  mild  but  solemn  countenance.  His  dress  was 
according  to  the  st.yle  of  that  day,  but  was  not  costly,  though 
apparently  comfortable.  A  long  fur  mantle  enveloped  his 
spare  form,  and  his  thin  hands  were  thrust  deeply  into  a  capa- 
cious muflf.  He  wended  his  way  slowly,  as  if  in  deep  medita- 
tion, among  the  bustling  hundreds  whom  he  met,  and  took 
little  note  ot  the  restless  hurrying  to  and  fro  which,  in  the 
furious  storm,  had  become  the  order  of  the  day.  He  greeted 
in  a  friendly  way  the  many  students  who  respectfully  saluted  him, 
and  the  estimation  of  such  of  the  citizens  as  knew  him  was 
shown  by  their  raised  hats.  A  cordial  acknowledgement  of 
these  tokens  was  about  the  only  indication  that  the  meditative 
pedestrian  was  at  all  conscious  of  his  sun-oundings.  So  oblivi- 
ous was  he  that  the  inviting  hostelry,  the  "Black  Board," 
which  counted  him  as  one  of  its  guests,  was  passed  by  unno- 
ticed, and  he  wandered  on  for  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Let  us  try  to  read  the  wanderer's  thoughts.  That  which 
makes  him  unconscious  of  such  busy  surroundings  will  be 
likely  to  interest  us.  His  was  one  of  the  purest,  brightest 
minds  of  his  day;  his  name  was  Christian  Furchtegott 
Geli.ert — even  at  that  time  a  household  word  among  his 
countrymen.  His  rich  mental  gifts  he  had  freely  used  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  himself  universally  beloved,  and  yet  he  was 
at  times  the  unhajipiest  of  men.  He  was  not  only  a  lifelong 
sufferer  physically,  but  was  also  strangely  lacking  in  the  moral 
force  to  enable  him  to  withstand  the  sufferings  in  the  spirit, 
to  which  his  susceptible  organization  subjected  him.  He  was 
the  helpless  prey  of  influences  which  brought  him  into  the 
depths  of  melancholy,  and  there  were  occasions  when  he  was 
almost  at  the  verge  of  despair.  He  would  then  imagine  him- 
self the  most  useless  being  on  the  earth,  and,  assaulted  by 
what  he  could  not  otherwise  regard  than  as  the  minions  of 
the  adversary,  would  almost  wish  that  a  life  so  barren  of  good 
results  to  his  race,  might  come  to  a  s|ieedy  end.  A  stron"-er 
natiu-e  would  have  resolutely  cast  such  influences  out  and, 
happy  in  the  ]ierformance  of  whatever  duty  presented  itself 
from  day  to  day,  would  have  bidden  them  once  for  all  to  be 
gone.  But  in  this  respect  Gellert  lacked  not  only  combative- 
ness  but  even  courage,  and  he  had  remained  all  these  years 
the  .slave  of  an  ill-balanced  imagination. 

He  was  a  poet  and  philosojiher  as  well  as  professor  at  the 
university;  and  was  just  leaving  his  lecture  room  after  the 
usual  labors.  His  subject  to-day  had  been  modesty  and  humil- 
ity—moral precepts  whose  beauties  appealed  to  no  soul  more 
successfully  than  to  his.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  one 
capable  of  dwelling  and  dilating  upon  them  with  greater  feel- 
ing. During  his  lecture  he  had  been  as  it  were  transported 
with  ecstasy,  and  more  than  once  his  eyes  had  filled  with  tears 
of  joy.  Yet  no  sooner  had  the  great  door  swung  behind  him 
than  he  found  himself  beset,  as  he  so  often  was,  with  self- 
condemning  influences  which  would  not  be  quieted,  and  we 
hear  him  murmur: 

"•\^  hat  am  I  that  my  fellow-men  should  uncover  their  heads 
as  I  pass  by!  I  speak,  indeed,  of  humility!  Who  needs  that 
virtue  more  than  I?  There  go  the  students  who  were  my 
listeners!      Has  one  word  sunk  into  their  minds?      Can  their 


professor's  thoughts  ever  find  a  place  among  theirs?  Oh,  how 
vain  is  life,  how  useless  this  existence!  How  blissful  were 
man's  being  if  his  own  emotions  could  but  awaken  an  echo  or 
touch  an  answering  chord  in  the  soul  of  his  brother!  To  be 
able  to  feel  another's  joys  or  sorrows  as  he  does,  and  to  have 
so  s,ympathetic  a  friend  that  he  can  also  have  a  part  in  thine — 
that  indeed  would  be  heaven  on  earth — then  would  life  be 
worth  the  hving.  But  now  man  is  born,  Uves  and  moves  a 
little  while,  and  dies.  He  leaves  no  other  self  to  pine  uncom- 
forted  at  his  grave.  Another  fills  his  place  in  the  busy  world 
and  all  goes  on  as  merrily  as  before.  Oh,  thrice  happy  is  he 
who  leaves  the  world  better  than  he  finds  it!  Blessed  is  he  at 
whose  final  departure  the  hot  tears  of  the  survivors  tell  that 
a  strong  arm  has  palsied,  an  encouraging  tongue  become  dumb, 
a  brave  teacher  and  friend  passed  over  to  the  other  side! " 

The  shades  of  evening  had  closed  in  and  the  storm  had 
somewhat  abated  when  the  mournful  Gellert  reached  the 
"Black  Board"  and  wearily  ascended  the  stairs.  The  atten- 
dants, that  is,  the  friendly  servant  and  the  bustling  landlord, 
were  soon  dismissed,  and  then  he  turned  to  his  letters,  which 
he  hastily  read.  With  tear  filled  eyes  he  muses  awhile,  then 
sets  to  work  industriously  and  answers  such  as  seem  most 
]n-essing.  After  this  an  hour  is  devoted  to  his  dearest  friends, 
his  books,  and  then  again  he  fiills  into  his  reverie.  The  storm 
has  meanwhile  cleared  away,  the  moon  and  stai-s  shine  brightly, 
and — the  hour  of  twelve  rings  out  upon  the  frosty  air. 


At  the  same  hour  a  few  miles  out  there  in  a  neighboring 
village  the  sturdy  little  peasant  Christopher  turns  uneasily  on 
his  bed  and  grumbles  at  what  he  is  sure  is  a  bitter  storm  out- 
side. A  few  minutes  later,  with  the  help  of  flint  and  steel,  he 
gets  his  lantern  lighted.  Donning  his  clothes  to  the  musie  of 
his  own  complainings,  he  is  about  to  go  to  the  stable,  when  a 
gentler  voice,  that  of  his  patient  wife,  asks; 

"M'hat  art  thou  muttering  so  early?'' 

"Oh,  I  am  well  nigh  tired  of  life.  The  good  things  are  not 
well  divided.  Here  must  I  push  forth  in  such  miserable 
weather;  that,  too,  long  before  daylight,  travel  miles  with  my 
load,  and  even  if  fortunate  return  not  till  late  at  night,  while 
in  half  the  time,  with  less  than  half  the  labor,  the  poorest 
scribbler  in  the  village  earns  twice  as  much  money.  Who  can 
be  happy  if  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  common  laborer,  work- 
ing hard  and  many  long  hours  every  day!  Little  wonder  that 
one  gets  tired  of  life  when  one  day  is  just  like  another,  all  ftill 
of  work,  work,  work,  and  no  happiness  thrown  in!" 

Thus  moralized  hard-fisted  and  hard-headed  Christopher,  a 
thrifty  little  laborer,  who  was  the  ijictureof  health,  and  had  more 
strength  in  his  little  finger  than  his  lean-visaged  brother,  the 
liriest,  had  in  his  whole  arm.     GretcKen  was  more  reasonable. 

"Go,  feed  thy  horses  audi  will  make  a  nice  hot  bowl  of 
souj).  Don't  complain — we  have  enough  to  make  us  happy. 
Besides,  I  dreamed  that  thou  hadst  made  a  fine,  new  friend, 
and  that  all  went  still  better  with  us." 

"What  you  women  cannot  think  of  when  awake,  you  con- 
trive to  dream  of  when  asleep,''  growled  Christopher,  ungra- 
ciously; immediately  after  which,  as  if  ashamed  of  himself, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  stable  and  did  not  return  until  called. 
His  soliloquy  we  need  not  quote — it  was  growling  and  grum- 
bling from  beginning  to  end;  he  envied  his  neighbor,  sneered  at 
and  belittled  his  own  blessings,  magnified  and  multiplied  his 
wants  and  even  declared  that  the  horses  who  were  sure  to 
receive  their  food  regularly  without  any  care  on  their  part,  had 
it  better  than  he.  —  If  that  .soup  is  to  be  relished  at  all,  Gret- 
chen,  it  cannot  be  ready  too  quickly,  for  your  Christopher  is  fast 


getting  into  such  a   passion   tliat   no   food,   however  inviting, 
will  be  able  to  soften  him. 

But  there  is  the  cheery  voice — "Come,  come,  thy  soup 
is  ready."  In  no  pleasant  humor,  the  little  fellow  walked  in, 
lustily  stamping  the  snow  oiF  his  great  boots  at  the  doorstep, 
and  still  grumbling  over  that  which  had  been  overheard  by 
his  horses  out  there  in  the  stable. 

An  open  book  laj'  upon  the  table.  He  glanced  carelessly  at 
it,  then  more  closely.  He  read  over  again  and  again  something 
which  he  saw  there.  He  got  up,  rubbed  his  eyes  vigorously 
and  read  it  still  again.  The  steaming  soup  was  brought  on, 
and  the  humble  pair  folded  their  hands  while  he  should  utter 
the  customary  grace.  But  what  a  strange  expression  his 
thanks  find  this  morning!  Surely  he  never  repeated  such  a 
grace  before!  Gretehen  cannot  believe  her  ears,  so  she  peeps 
in  wonder  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes.  Ves,  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  words  now,  and  he  says  them  over  so  glibly,  too: 
"Enjoy  thy  lot  as  God  ordains 

And  seek  no  other's  share; 
The  humblest  life  some  joy  contains 
The  highest  has  its  care." 

"Thou  hast  never  offered  such  a  praj'er  before,"  said  the 
housewife. 

"But  it  is  the  true  word  of  God  for  all  that,"  he  replied; 
"and  surely  thou  hast  never  made  sucli  a  good  soup  before. 
Thou  hast  certainly  put  in  something  extra." 

Puzzled,  Gretchen  looks  at  him.  Her  face  indicates  her 
surprise  and  delight.  At  last  her  eyes  fall  on  the  book.  "Oh, 
I  know  now.  That  is  a  verse  from  Gellert  in  Leipsic.  The 
children  were  reading  the  book  last  night." 

"No,"  returned  he,  "no  such  men  live  now-a-days.  That 
sounds  more  like  the  words  of  the  holy  saints  who  lived  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago. 

"Xevertheless  he  does  live  now,  and  thy  brother,  the  parish 
jiriest,  has  told  me  that  both  of  you  first  learned  j'our  letters 
from  him.  He  is  now  professor,  lives  all  alone  in  Leipsic, 
sometimes  in  such  need  that  he  nearly  freezes  and  starves." 

Oh,  Gellert,  your  heart's  desire  is  fulfilled.  Your  words 
have  awakened  the  echo,  the  sleeping  chord  at  last  resounds 
in  the  breast  of  a  fellow-being! 

"I  would  like  to  give  such  a  man  something  for  the  holidays. 
I  would  like  to  know  him,  to  shake  his  hand.  If  he  had  a 
field  I  would  go  this  very  day  and  offer  to  plow  and  sow  and 
reap  it  fjr  him  all  for  nothing,  except  the  love  I  feel  for  him. 
But  he  hasn't,   and  I  have  nothing  I  can  give. " 

"But  you  can  see  him  and  syieak  your  love  and  good  wishes. 
I  have  heard  he  is  friendly  with  all  men,  and  likes  to  shake 
hands  even  with  the  humblest.  " 

"If  I  could  take  something  in  the  hand!  I  might  get  a  let- 
ter from  my  brother — no,  I  won't  ask  for  that.  Give  me  my 
Sunday  coat,  perhajts  I  will  see  him.  My  heavy  mantle  will 
keep  it  clean,  even  though  I  ride  on  a  load  of  firewood.  So 
now  good-by. 

It  liadlicciia  long  time  since  Cliristopherlcft  home  with  such  a 
lia]ipy  heart  and  with  so  afi'ectionate  a  farewell.  In  his  emo- 
tion lie  even  kissed  ( iretchen,  a  thing  he  had  not  done  for  years. 

lie  hitched  up  the  horses  and  started  oflf',  the  musical  creak- 
ing oi'  the  heavy  laden  wagon  over  the  crisp  snow  gave  a  mod- 
est accomi)animent  to  the  words  of  the  poet  as  sung  by  tlu! 
Joyful  jieasant.  —  And  the  sleej)ing  jjoet  at  the  time  heard  the 
sound  of  his  own  verse  in  his  dreams. 

Passing  through  the  village  Chri.stopher  .stopped  in  i'mnt  df 

his  brother's  house  and  thought  at  first  to  awaken  liini  anil  ask 

for  a  letter  to  their  old  teacher     He   had  in  his  mind— and  it 

'as  a  .secret  as  yet — lo  give  his  load  of  wood  to  the  good  man 


who  might,  for  all  he  knew,  be  even  then  suffering  from  the 
cold.  But,  still  fearing  he  might  fiiil  in  his  determination,  he 
started  up  the  horses  again,  and  went  on  singing  as  before  an 
old  melody  of  his  younger  days.  It  was  just  breaking  day  as 
he  reached  the  city  gate,  and  here  he  met  companions  going, 
as  he  was,  to  the  market  place  with  their  loads.  There  were 
Gustavo,  and  Johannes,  and  Fritz,  all  with  wood,  and  he 
silently  joined  them  in  their  early  march  through  the  streets. 
To  their  pleased  remark  that  there  would  be  good  sale  for  wood 
to-day,  Christopher  made  no  answer — his  thoughts  were  still 
on  the  professor,  and  whether  he  should  present  him  with  his 
load — the  largest  and  best  in  the  whole  market. 

He  settled  the  matter  at  last  in  this  way:  "If  the  clock 
strikes  ten  before  I  get  an  offer  from  a  buyer,  I  will  drive  to 
the  professor's  and  unload  there.  It  is  now  nine.  An  hour 
will  tell  what  I  shall  do — yet,  in  truth,  does  not  the  wood 
already  belong  to  him?  Have  I  not  in  my  heart  already  iirom- 
ised  it?" 

Purchasers  passed  and  repassed,  and,  seeing  the  peasant 
occupied  with  far-away  thoughts  and  with  self-communings, 
unconscious  of  their  presence,  and  acting  withal  so  strangely, 
made  bargains  elsewhere.  jMeanwhile  the  quarter  hour  struck 
from  the  church  steeple,  then  the  half  hour,  then  the  three- 
(juartei-s.  The  clock -finger  had  nearly  reached  the  hour  when 
he  jumped  up  on  the  wagon,  prepared  to  move  off  at  the  first 
stroke.  One,  two,  three,  and  so  on  tiU  ten,  and  yet  vacillating 
little  Christopher  made  no  start. 

"After  all,  I  have  made  a  mistake  of  an  hour.  It  has  only 
just  struck  nine."  And  he  turned  his  back  on  the  clock,  so 
that  he  could  not  see. 

He  waited  awhile  longer — at  last  a  buyer  approached. 

"How  much  for  your  wood?'' 

Christopher's  senses  returned.  Facing  about,  he  inipiires, 
"What  time  is  it?" 

"Half-past  ten." 

"The  wood  is  already  sold."  And  he  jumps  up  once  more, 
and  stops  not  again  till  he  reaches  the  '  'Black  Board. ' '  To 
the  house  servant  who  stands  there  he  says,  "A  cord  of  wood 
for  Dr.  Gellert,"  and  proceeds  to  unload.  The  servant  demurs: 
"The 'professor  sends  me  to  buy  his  wood,  and  I  have  not 
bought  any  this  morning. ' ' 

"That  may  be  so,  and  yet  this  is  the  professor's  wood," 
laughs  Christopher. 

The  clock  strikes  eleven,  and  the  jirofessor  himself  ap- 
proaches, returning  from  the  first  lessons  of  the  day.  There 
is  no  retreat  now,  so  Christopher  removes  his  hat  and  rever- 
ently takes  the  white,  thin  hand  in  his.  "I  am  glad  to  sec 
you.  Professor  Gellert;  may  I  go  with  you  to  your  room." 

Permission  was  given,  and  the  strange  pair  mount  the  stairs. 
There  Christopher  relates  what  I  have  tried  to  tell.  Tears 
flow  from  two  jiair  of  eyes — two  hearts  warm  towards  each 
cither  and  exchange  confidences.  Both  are  for  the  first  time 
filled  with  the  heavenly  joy,  of  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  each 
one  of  us  to  taste.     And  now  let  us  leave  them  together. 

Christopher  takes  neither  money  nor  wood  home,  but  some- 
thing far  better.  The  poet  wakes  uj)  to  a  new  world,  and 
labors  with  nobler  puqiose  than  ever  before. 

Before  another  Christmas  the  beloved  (iellert  had  pas.sed 
away.  Hundreds  followed  him  to  the  tomb,  among  them  our 
two  jieasants  with  their  children.  Soon  after,  Chri.stopher  was 
able  to  build  a  new  Imuse.     Ovi^r  the  dour  may  still  be  read: 

"Enjoy  thy  lot  as  God  ordains 

And  seek  no  other's  share; 
The  humblest  life  some  joy  contains 

The  highest  has  its  care." 


^ 


i 


^ 

^ 
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KDITORIAL    THOUOHTS. 

V^^^I^^T  is  common  in  the  world  for  religious  people  to 
^'■"^jB-*  have  what  is  called  a  creed.  There  is  the 
Vs^fo"^*'  Catholic  creed,  the  Episcopalian  creed,  the 
i^^"  C^2^  Presbj'terian  creed,  the  Methodist  creed,  the 
Qx^sA/^'^  Baptist  creed,  and  so  on  in  the  hundreds  of 
*^A^    \    sects  which  exist. 

f"^  Our  elders  are  frequently  asked  for  our  creed,  and 
people  wonder  when  they  are  told  we  have  no  creed,  or, 
at  least,  that  the  only  creed  we  have  is:  "'Mind  your 
own  business." 

Our  religion  cannot  be  described  by  a  creed.  It  embraces 
all  truth,  and  swallows  up  everything  that  is  true  in  religion, 
in  science  and  in  morality. 

Perhaps  many  little  readers  of  the  Ji'A'enile  Instructor 
do  not  know  that  our  creed  is  "Mind  your  own  business."  It 
is  a  short  creed,  but  wonderfully  comprehensive.  It  covers 
the  whole  life  of  man  and  contains  a  great  amount  of  gospel. 

Try  and  think,  if  you  can,  what  a  world  this  would  be,  if 
everybody  would  observe  this  simple  creed  of  four  words, 
"Jliini your  own  business." 

Look  around  you  and  see  how  many  evils  would  be  avoided 
by  keeping  it  in  mind  and  acting  upon  it! 

The  truiible  with  many  people  is,  they  mind  everybody's  busi- 
ness but  their  own.  They  are  continually  meddling  with 
other  people's  affairs,  and  occupy  their  time  in  gossiping  about 
concerns  which  do  not  belong  to  them. 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  people  get  rich  by  minding 
their  own  business.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  true.  Men 
and  women  who  diligently  attend  to  their  own  aifairs  are  likely 
to  lu'osper,  while  those  who  neglect  them  arc  almost  sure  to 
fail. 

CniLiiREN,  do  not  forget  the  creed:  Mind  your  own 
BUSINESS.  By  making  it  the  rule  of  your  lives,  it  will  save 
you  much  trouble  and  vexation;  your  happiness  will  be  increased 
and  you  will  move  along  pleasantly  where  others,  who  neglect 
it,  will  have  annoyance  and  grief. 

You  may  be  tempted  to  say  or  do  something  that  will  affect 
others.  Before  doing  it,  or  speaking  about  it,  stop  and  ask 
yourself  the  question:     "Is  this  any  business  of  mine?" 

If  it  should  not  be,  refrain  from  doing  or  speaking.  Much 
of  the  heart-burning,  and  ill-feeling,  and  ciuarreling  there  is  in 
society  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  this  short  creed  of  ours. 


AHOPiRIBLE  fashion  has  prevailed  for  some  time  back,  of 
adorning  girls'  and  women's  bonnets  with  beautiful  birds 
and  feathers.  Where  the  feathers  are  those  of  the  ostrich  Oi- 
of  fowls  killed  for  the  table,  the  fashion  is  not  so  injurious  or 
barbarous;  but  when  innocent  song-birds  or  the  beautiful  birds 
of  bright  plumage  are  killed  for  the  ]nir|)0se  of  procuring 
their  skins,  it  is  a  fashion  most  cruel,  and  one  which  no  tender- 
hearted woman  will  countenance.  A  woman  who  has  her 
bonnet  adorned  in  this  way  is  either  ignorant  or  silly,  and  no 
man  of  sense  or  teeling  can  have  any  admiration  for  such  a 
head  dress  or  its  wearer. 


There  is  a  society  in  New  York  called  the  '  'Audubon  Soci- 
ety for  the  protection  of  American  birds. ' '  This  society  is 
exposing  everything  connected  with  the  destruction  of  birds 
for  the  piu-poses  of  fashion.  Through  its  efforts  it  has  learned 
that,  "one  New  York  firm  alone  made  last  winter  a  contract 
to  .supply  49,000  skins  of  American  bij-ds  to  one  firm  in  Paris;" 
anij  that  in  "New  York,  one  firm  had  on  hand  last  February 
200,000  skins;"  that  "in  London  there  were  sold  from  one  auc- 
tion room  404,464  West  Indian  and  Brazilian  bird  skins;  that 
from  a  small  district  on  Long  Island  about  70,000  birds  were 
brought  to  New  York  in  four  months'  time;  while  one  man  in 
New  York,  whose  business  it  is  to  preserve  skins  of  birds, 
alone  handles  20,000  bird  skins  in  one  year. " 

What  a  frightful  destruction  of  birds  to  gratify  the  sense- 
less vanity  of  silly  women!  Yet  this  is  done  at  the  demand  of 
fashion.  We  are  glad  to  see,  however,  that  there  are  humane 
people  who  cry  out  against  this  destruction  of  innocent  birds, 
and  we  understand  that  many  of  the  tnily  fashionable  will 
not  wear  such  trimmings,  their  reason  being,  that  they  are 
"too  common."  They  prefer  to  decorate  their  bonnets  with 
ribbon,  with  bows  and  loops,  and  ostrich  tips  and  plumes. 

AVe  liope  the  young  ladies  who  read  the  Ju\-enile  In- 
structor will  never  decorate  themselves  with  the  skins  of 
ju-etty,  harmless  and  innocent  birds  that  are  killed  to  gratify  a 
cruel  vanity  and  senseless  fashion. 


LITTLE  children  should  be  taught  to  pray.  No  one  can  be 
a  true  Latter-day  Saint  who  neglects  this  duty.  It  is  the 
life  of  the  children  of  God.  If  people  go  without  food,  their 
bodies  starve,  and  if  they  continue  long  enough  in  this  condition, 
they  die.  A  child  or  a  man  who  does  not  get  food  enough  is 
stunted,  puny  and  weak. 

Our  spirits  also  can  be  starved.  Men  and  women  who  ne"- 
lect  to  pray,  starve  their  spirits,  and  they  die  spiritually  for 
the  want  of  proper  nourishment.  Hence  it  is,  that  those  who 
neglect  their  prayers  gradually  go  into  darkness,  and  if  the 
neglect  is  continued  long  enough,  they  apostatize  or  become 
spiritually  dead. 

When  men,  women  or  children  become  careless  in  attending 
to  this  duty  they  go  backwards.  The  history  of  the  people  of 
God  proves  this. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  "the  God  of  Israel  and  the  God  of  the 
whole  earth,  "  who,  before  He  came  here,  was  enthroned  in 
the  heavens  in  majesty  and  power,  set  His  people  an  example 
in  praying.  For  forty  days  and  nights  He  fasted  and  prayed; 
and  frequently  afterwards  He  spent  nights  in  mountain  soli- 
tudes communing  with  His  Father  through  the  medium  of 
prayer.  If  it  was  necessary  for  Him  to  pray  to  His  Father 
in  heaven— for  Him,  who  was  Himself  a  God  though  clothed 
with  mortality,  how  much  more  necessary  for  the  rest  of  us! 

But  it  was  not  alone  while  in  the  flesh  that  He  prayed  unto 
the  Father.  After  His  resurrection  He  visited  the  Nephites 
and  He  prayed  in  their  presence  a  number  of  times  unto  His 
Father  in  heaven.  He  told  them  they  must  watch  and  pray 
always;  they  were  to  pray  unto  the  Father  in  His  name.  He 
said  to  them: 

"Therefore  hold  up  your  light  that  it  may  shine  unto  the 
world.  Behold  I  am  the  light  which  ye  shall  hold  up— that 
which  ye  have  seen  me  do,  behold  ye  see  that  I  prayed  unto 
the  Father,  and  ye  all  have  witnessed." 

What  an  example  is  here  given  to  us!  The  Lord  Jesus, 
the  Redeemer  of  the  worid,  the  well-beloved  Son,  the  person- 
age who  is  one  with  the  Father,  and  the  God  of  the  whole 
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earth,  consiJered  it  His  duty  to  pray  unto  His  Father!     He 

did  this  time  and  time  again  in  the  presence  of  the  muUitudc. 

It  might  be  tliought  that  this  would  not  be  necessarj'  for 
Him.     But  He  considered  it  necessary. 

This  teaches  us  that  praying  to  our  Father  in  heaveu  is 
essential  to  us  in  the  flesh,  ii'  we  would  grow  in  godliness;  and 
that  it  is  a  dutj'  we  still  will  have  to  observe  in  our  immortal 
condition. 

If  this  duty  is  neglected,  a  .stoj)  is  put  to  all  spiritual  growtli 
and  advancement. 


A   BOYS   LOVE:    A   MAN'S 
DEVOTION. 


WILLIAM   ANDER.SON  S    HEART    AND   HAND.       A     STORY   OF  A 
NEW  ENCLAND  VILI.AOE  AND  OP  A  BATTLE  AT  NAUVOO. 

T\CO  little  shreds  of  yellow  paper  which  would  not  i)ass 
current  for  the  value  of  an  ordinary  letter  stamp!  And 
yet  the.v  are  to  be  cherished  in  the  family  Bible  as  a  treasure 
worthy  of  loving  gaze  and  reverent  touch. 

Look  at  them  closer.  One  resembles  a  liand  and  the  other 
a  heart.  Even  in  their  freshest  and  brightest  days  they  would 
have  been  condemned  by  the  artist  whose  standard  is  the  ideal, 
and  by  the  anatomist  whose  sole  appreciation  is  for  the  real; 
for  their  departure  from  anatomical  truth  is  not  in  the  line  of 
artistic  license.     Still  they  are  sacred  to  us. 

Why  are  the  papers  so  yellow?  you  ask.  Because  more 
than  half  a  century  has  elajjsed  since  they  were  cut  into  these 
shapes.  Why  so  frayed  and  worn?  Because  for  j'ears  they 
were  carried  in  a  woman's  bosom.  Why  so  stained?  Because 
they  have  been  wept  over;  and  doubtless  some  of  the  bitter- 
est of  all  tears — the  tears  which  fall  from  the  widowed  and 
the  fatherless,  have  moistened  them.  But  here  is  a  deeper 
stain  than  any  wliich  can  be  made  by  any  human  tears — what 
is  it?  The  blood  of  an  honest  man,  a  patriot;  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  real  heart  of  the  man  whose  real  hand  cliiiped 
these  little  uncouth  models  from  the  old-fashioned  sheet  and 
sent  them  to  his  lady-love. 

Turn  the  papers  over.     What  do  you  read? 

"William  Anderson  sends  this  hand  to  his  sweetheart,  Emo- 
line  T.  Stewart.  Like  myself,  it  is  yours  now  and  forever,  if 
you  will  it  so. 

"New  Vineyard,  Maine,  Christmas,  1829." 
"Dear  Emeline: 

I  orter  my  heart  to  you.     Keep  it    if  j'ou  can  love 
me  and  will  be  my  wife. 

"Your  true  lover — and  husband,  as  I  hope  to  be, 

WiLLiA.M  Anderson." 

Tlie  writing  is  cramped,  for  the  hand  which  laboriously 
traced  so  many  words  within  so  small  a  space,  though  it 
belonged  to  the  young  schoolmaster  of  the  village,  was  ((uite 
as  well  used  to  carrying  a  rifle  or  wielding  an  ax  in  the  forest 
as  to  this  scholar's  work.  The  composition,  too,  is  heavy;  Wil- 
liam Ander.son  was  not  a  poet;  lu^  was  but  a  ]ilaiu  youth  whose 
best  cH'ort  was  to  i)ut  his  honest  wish  into  hdiiest  words,  and 
to  send  his  bhuit  mc.s.sage  freighted  with  all  his  hopes  for  the 
future. 

liittle  did  he  kri(jw  how  his  pajjcr  hand  and  heart  would  be 
hoarded  to  come  into  the  loving  care  of  his  descenilants  !  The 
strong  man  is  dead — his  nianglcil  clay  rests  amid  the  decayini; 
beauties  of  a  city  by  the  banks  of  tlie  lordly  .Missi.ssipiii.     'I'lie 


devoted  woman  is  dead— her  tortured  body  reposes  under 
mighty  Wahsatch  shadows.  But  the  fragile  iiapers  survive; 
and  the  love  which  brought  them  into  being  lives.  It  lives 
eternally,  if  there  be  reward  in  heaven  for  sacrifice. 


William  Anderson  was  the  son  of  a  New  Vineyard  firmer 
— well  to  do  with  the  grosser  goods  of  this  world,  as  well  as 
being  possessed  of  family  jiride;  and  the  boy  was  taught,  along 
with  the  heavy  duties  of  the  field,  something  of  books.  He 
was  indulged,  too,  in  the  physical  luxury  of  a  yearly  meeting- 
suit,  made  out  of  wondrous  fabrics  brought  all  the  way  from 
Boston,  a  city  more  distant  and  mythical  in  the  estimation  of 
the  New  A'ineyard  people  of  that  day  than  is  Benares  to  this 
age. 

Large  families  of  children  were  iii  the  sturdy  and  healthy 
New  England  fashion  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  and 
William's  brothers  and  sisters  numbered  near  a  half  score. 
So  the  boys  were  impelled  to  industry  and  self  reliance. 

Religious  profession  of  some  kind  was  one  of  the  common 
comforts  of  life;  and  Mrs.  Joy  Anderson  was  proud  to  marshal 
"for  meetin' "  each  Sabbath  a  troop  as  numerous  and  well- 
behaved  as  the  family  party  of  Charity  Carver  or  Hope  Smith. 
William's  mother  was  of  a  Puritan  fivmily,  and  vied  with  her 
female  neighbors,  whose  names  indicated  the  same  proud 
descent,  in  having  every  able  member  of  her  household  a 
regular  attendant  upon  divine  service. 

From  the  country  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  the  plain, 
old-fashioned,  stone  meeting  house,  came,  for  gossip  as  much  as 
genuine  worshij),  all  the  settlers — rich  and  poor,  farmers, 
graziers,  woodsmen  and  the  few  traffickers  who  were  able  to 
make  their  Yankee  shrewdness  a  means  of  maintenance. 

One  of  the  principal  men  of  the  region  comprised  in  the 
scattered  village  of  New  Vineyard,  was  Hugh  Stewart,  farmer 
and  whilom  sjieculator  in  lands  and  timber.  ILs  family  was 
wont  ti I  journey  from  his  residence  to  the  church — a  distance 
of  two  miles  in  a  carryall. 

This  vehicle  was  the  object  of  much  reverence;  and  Hui;h 
managed  by  frequent  applications  of  varnish  to  keep  it  in  that 
state  of  glossiness  which  constituted  its  chief  awe  in  New 
^'ineyard  eyes.  Regularly,  rain  or  shine,  its  appearance  at 
the  last  turn  of  the  sandy  road  leading  to  the  meeting-house 
was  announced  by  some  watchful  youngster  and  the  waiting 
worshipers,  who  usually  assembled  an  hour  in  advance  of  ser- 
mon time,  rushed  to  the  porch  to  watch  the  family  of  the 
Stewarts  dismount  from  their  carriage.  Though  this  practice 
was  continued  for  a  term  of  years,  it  never  failed  to  awaken 
interest.  I  doubt  if  the  London  Lord  Mayor's  gilded  chariot 
ever  aroused  more  real  excitement  among  his  satiated  towns- 
men than  was  evinced  at  each  appearance  of  this  ancient  vehi- 
cle at  the  meeting-house  steps. 

The  occupants  of  the  carryall  were  invariably  checked  off' 
upon  a  score  of  fingers:  "There's  Hugh  and  Martha,  and 
there's  Dan'l  and  Marchant  and  Em'line  and  Car'line.'' 

If  one  of  these  usual  attaudants  happened  for  any  reason  to 
be  absent,  there  were  comments  and  surmises  without  number 
until  some  active  investigator  could  ascertain  the  cause;  and 
once  learned,  the  news  was  wdiispercd  about^from  lips  quiver- 
iiig  with  eagerness  to  tell  unto  ears  twitching  with  anxiety  to 
hear. 

( )nc  of  the  most  intensely  interested  of  the  watehers  was 
Mrs,  Joy  Anderson,  who  i'elt  all  that  her  religion  would  iier- 
mit  her  to  entertain  of  envy  for  the  almost  regal  .state  in  whirh 
the  Stewarts  were  brought  to  chundi. 
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More  tlian  one  scathing  rebuke  fell  froni  her  very  capable 
tongue  upon  the  well-calloused  understanding  of  William,  the 
senior  Anderson.  Her  stock  complaint  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion as  showing  how  little  the  style  of  marital  reproach  has 
varied  within  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

"I  don't  care  for  myself,  and  j'ou  know  I  don't;  I  don't  say 
a  grumbling  word  at  you  for  not  taking  me  to  New  York  when 
jMrs.  Stewart  went  with  her  husband  though  you  know  well 
enough  you  were  (piite  as  able  to  pay  my  way  as  he  was  to 
take  his  wife;  and  everybody  knows  that  if  anyone  deserves 
a  rest  I  do;  but  no,  I  never  can  go  to  visit  my  cousin  Faith 
Brewster  that  I  think  the  world  of,  though  I've  never  seen  her 
and  only  heard  from  her  twice  in  my  life,  and  she  may  have 
been  dead  these  ten  years  for  all  I  know  or  you  care,  and  even 
then  it  would  only  be  my  duty  to  visit  her  grave  and  I  could 
carry  along  a  little  bos  of  mignonette,  in  case  of,  to  plant  on 
her  last  resting  place — no  I  never  say  one  word  about  these 
things,  and  I  always  spare  your  feelings  instead  of  telling  you 
how  often  3Irs.  Stewart  looks  at  me  as  if  she  had  a  kind  of 
contemptuous  pity  for  my  suffering;  but  what  I  feel  so  awfully 
hurt  about  are  the  airs  that  the  Stewart  children  put  on  when 
they  get  out  of  the  carriage  on  Sunday  at  the  meeting-house 
door;  and  we've  got  more  than  half  the  distance  to  travel  and 
you  could  well  afford  something  of  the  kind,  and  then  we  could 
get  to  the  meeting-house  even  if  some  of  us  were  sick,  and 
because  we've  had  not  a  day's  sickness  in  the  house  in  fifteen 
years  is  no  sign  we  won't  have,  but  all  the  more  sign  that  it 
must  come  sooner  or  later 

Though  this  somewhat  inconsistent  speech  was  received  with  no 
apparent  emotion  by  the  substantial  husband  and  father  whom 
it  was  intended  to  pierce  with  its  sharji  sarcasm;  it  always 
created  a  little  excitement  among  the  children. 

JMrs.  Stewart  was  really  a  good  woman  who  was  compelled 
by  frequent  attacks  of  illness  to  pay  some  attention  to  personal 
comfort,  and  who  liad  never  thought  of  triumphing  over  her 
esteemed  friend  Joy  with  a  glance  of  pity.  JMrs.  Anderson 
was  also  a  good  woman;  but  she  unwittingly  taught  her  chil- 
dren to  hold  envy  and  dislike  for  neighbors.  Probably  she 
was  not  the  first  woman,  as  she  was  certainly  not  the  last  to 
pursue  this  foolish,  unchristianlike  course. 

Little  William  was  often  an  attentive  listener  to  this  wail  of 
his  mother;  and  from  it  he  tried  to  conceive  a  deep  and  bitter 
hatred  for  the  rival  aristocratic  f;»mily  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village. 

^'ery  strangely,  this  effort  of  the  boy,  begun  and  religiously 
pursued  under  a  sense  of  family  loyalty,  was  utterly 
unavailing.  There  was  something  in  the  soft  eyes  and  patient 
face  of  iNIrs.  Stewart  which  consumed  all  his  bitter  thouglits 
and  made  him  feel  more  like  kissing  the  lady's  hand  than 
hating  her,  even  for  his  injured  mother's  .sake. 

Often  and  often  when  she  was  assisting  the  children  from 
the  carriage,  while  Hugh — something  too  careless  in  this 
respect,  was  taking  his  horse  from  the  thills  or  hailing  neigh- 
bors in  a  hearty  voice,  little  Will  Anderson  felt  a  barely  resist- 
ible inclination  to  rush  forward  and  offer  his  help.  Was  he 
restrained  by  a  fear  of  jiunishment  from  his  mother,  or  the 
dread  of  a  refusal  fnim  Jlr.s.  Stewart,  or  antieiiiation  of  ridi- 
cule from  the  assembled  villagers'.'  Not  one  of  these  fears 
influencc<l  him  in  the  least:  he  was  .sini])ly  afraid  that  there 
was  one  nf  the  children  that  he  could  not  lift.  It  was  not  tall 
Dan,  nor  fat  JIarch;  for  he  felt  that  he  could  to.ss  them  both 
over  the  meeting  house  if  such  conduct  woidd  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  Stewart  family;  though  either  of  the  boys 


was  as  large  as  two  such  chaps  as  Will.  And  of  course  it  was 
not  little  Carrie,  for  she  was  only  a  baby,  three  years  olil, 
"lighter  than  goose  down,"  as  Will  thought,  but  did  not  say 
aloud.     But  it  was  Emeline. 

Will  had  looked  this  girl  in  the  face,  from  a  distance,  two 
or  three  times — she  had  brown  eyes,  deep  and  true;  and 
brown  hair,  in  heavy,  rich  coils.  Her  face  was  as  full  of 
unsullied  beauty  as  a  lily  blossom.  It  had  always  a  thoughtfid 
expression  as  if  the  little  brain  were  solving  some  grave  prob- 
lem of  more  than  human  interest.  At  least,  all  this  is  what 
Will  saw  and  felt  in  an  indistinct  sort  of  fashion.  I  doubt  if 
she  were  quite  so  ethereally  beautiful  as  Will  imagined;  for 
girls  born  and  reared  on  New  England  farms  are  not  as  fra- 
gile as  a  hot-house  flower,  and  I  dare  say  that  she  laughed  as 
often  as  other  girls;  I  know  from  personal  knowledge  that  in 
later  life  she  was  not  too  prim  to  play  practical  jokes. 

But  Will  felt  that  he  could  not,  for  his  very  life,  offer  to 
lift  this  girl  from  the  carriage  step.  lie  was  stout  and  heavy 
twelve  years  old;  and  Emeline  was  light  and  slender  nine;  yet 
the  exertion,  especially  if  she  should  happen  to  look  at  him 
from  her  wonderfiJ  eyes,  would  be  fatal. 


Will  was  more  than  five  years  old  when  peace  was  declared 
after  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain;  and  the  subject,  in 
that  time  of  slow-moving  news,  was  still  a  matter  for  frequent 
talk  when  he  completed  his  tenth  year.  He  was  then  admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  the  "Continental  Veterans,"  an  organization 
of  the  patriotic  youths  who  trained  along  the  roads  and  in  the 
woods  adjoining  the  village,  and  told  to  each  other,  with  pas- 
sionate interest,  all  the  tales  of  adventure  and  heroism  which 
they  could  glean  from  their  elders.  The  youngsters  kept  up 
really  an  accurate  show  of  a  military  organization;  including 
this  important  feature  (which,  they  had  learned  from  the 
example  of  their  elders),  that  all  were  officers  of  some  rank  or 
other.  In  the  day-time  they  built  fires  in  the  woods  on  the 
banks  of  the  Penobscot;  and  pretended  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  night,  dark  as  a  stack  of  black  cats.  Occasionallj' 
they  cajitured  a  calf  and  tried  it  as  a  spy  by  court-martial; 
usually  allowing  it  to  escape,  at  the  last  moment,  its  sentence 
of  hanging,  and  then  putting  the  guards  on  trial  for  aiding  in 
the  escape. 

Four  years  of  this  training  made  Will  a  major,  all  the  elder 
boys  ranking  from  lieutenant  colonel  upward. 

One  afternoon  late  in  the  Autumn,  when  they  were  having 
a  jolly  good  time  in  ambush  along  the  old  south  road,  a  picket 
sentry  announced  a  body  of  the  enemy  advancing  rapidly. 
The  hostile  party  consisted  of  one  little  girl,  Emeline  Stewart, 
who  was  trotting  briskly  homeward  from  her  weekly  visit  to 
the  village  sewing  school.  Will  was  scouting  at  another  point 
in  company  with  Emeline's  two  brothers;  and  when  one  of  the 
colonels  suggested  taking  the  entire  force  of  the  enemy  pris- 
oner of  war,  no  dissenting  voice  was  i-aiscd. 

They  met  and  seized  her,  jioor,  timid,  little  Emeline!  She 
knew  these  boys,  her  school-fellows  and  playmates,  and  they 
were  not  rough;  but  they  kept  up  such  a  style  of  martial  bra- 
vado, and  talked  so  glibly  of  court-martial  and  execution — 
they  rehearsed  with  such  sanguinary  details  the  precedents 
established  last  week  by  the  hanging  of  eight  Hessian  and 
Tory  sjiies,  that  the  child  was  struck  speechless  with  fear. 

From  long  practice,  the  young  rogues  acted  with  as  much 
confidence  and  presence  of  mind  as  if  they  had  been  really  old 
soldiers.  What  alarmed  Emeline  most  of  all  was  that  they 
never  once  lapsed  back  from  soldiers  into  the  village  boys  of 
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her  aeiiuaintance.  Look  at  them  with  pleading  ej'es  as  much 
as  she  would,  they  gave  no  response.  Without  knowing  how 
they  were  startling  the  child,  the  boys  kept  on  with  their  cruel 
work. 

A  council  of  war  was  called,  with  General  Hezekiah  Brad- 
ford presiding;  and  before  this  pompous  assemblage  Emeline 
was  commanded  to  stand  and  plead.  She  burst  into  tears  and 
then  sank  down  ujion  the  mossy  sward,  while  the  boys,  struck 
with  sudden  remorse,  gazed  blankly  at  her  and  then  at  each 
other. 

At  this  instant  Will  and  his  companions  hurried  into  the 
camp.  A  few  words  of  explanation  from  one  of  Will's  broth- 
ers revealed  the  whole  situation,  including  the  identity  of  ''the 
enemy. ' ' 

While  they  were  gazing  at  the  child's  recumbent  form, 
Hezzy  Bradford  spoke: 

"Guards,  remove  the  prisoner,  and" 

He  was  about  to  conclude  with  "set  her  at  liberty;"  but 
Will  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  conclusion.  Deeming  this 
speech  but  a  continuation  of  the  cruelty  shown  toward  Emeline, 
he  rushed  at  the  president  of  the  court-martial  and  with  one 
accidentally-directed  bunt,  he  knocked  that  august  official  from 
his  seat  of  pine  boughs  and  sprawled  him  upon  his  back, 
breathless  and  helpless  for  the  moment. 

A\'ithout  waiting  for  any  consultation  or  help,  Will  picked 
up  the  slender  child  and  darted  away  with  her;  while  the  Con- 
tinental Veterans,  including  Emeline' s  brothers,  stood  gaping 
as  if  they  had  lost  their  senses. 

Once  out  upon  the  road  and  for  enough  from  the  camp  to 
show  that  immediate  pursuit  was  not  intended,  Will  was  fain 
to  place  Emeline  upon  a  bank,  that  they  both  might  get 
breath. 

The  child  looked  at  him  with  wonder,  at  first  mingled  with 
fear.  But  soon  she  realized  that  he  was  her  rescuer  and  began 
to  thank  him  in  her  tender,  cooing  way;  soon  changing  to  a 
just  and  fier^-  indignation  at  her  tormentors. 

Will's  phj'sical  exertion  had  been  a  trifle  compared  with  the 
overwhelming  nature  of  Emeline' s  glance.  He  was  now  ready 
to  wilt.  He  might  have  Hed  ignomiuiously,  but  just  at  that 
moment  when  he  felt  himself  about  to  take  this  course  a  shout 
came  from  the  boys  in  the  wood. 

Will  at  once  squared  himself  sturdily,  intending  to  encounter 
all  comers.  But  Emeline,  with  a  cry  of  affright,  sprang  to 
her  feet  and  cried: 

'■()h,  quick,  AVill !  Let  us  run  for  home  or  those  wicked 
boys  will  catch  me  again!  " 

At  this  fomiliar  invitation,  the  boy  took  the  outstretched 
band  of  the  child  into  his  own  broader  palm;  and  thus 
together  they  ran  toward  the  iStcwart  residence.  Will  giving 
the  little  girl  a  helpful  lil't  at  every  step  of  the  flight. 

Ijooking  back  as  tlicy  ran,  Will  saw  his  comrades  emerge 
I'liim  the  wood  and  shake  their  warrior  fists  at  the  fugitives; 
but  he  readily  oltservcd  that  a  hopeful  jnirsuit  was  deemed  out 
of  the  question,  and  that  the  boys  were  not  intending  to 
chase. 

'i'lu^  gate  ippniiii;;  into  the  Stewart  grounds  was  sjicedily 
reached  ami  then  Will  slcjpped  and  cxjiected  Enulineto  enter. 
i!ut  slu'  remained  outside  long  eniuigh  to  say: 

"Will  Anderson,  you  are  better  than  a  bivjllier  to  \\w..  11' 
you  had  not  been  there,  so  good  and  lirave,  wli.il  coiiM  I  have 
done!" 

Wiicn  ihr  grateful  <-liild  at  last  disa|ipe[ired  within  tlie 
hou.se,  Will  turned  to  walk  slowly  back   to  the  village. 


He  traversed  the  first  mile  on  his  return  journey  with  no 
disturbance  to  his  happy  reflection;  and  then  he  entered  the 
turn  of  the  road  leading  through  the  wood.  Raising  his  eyes 
at  some  slight  sound  in  front,  he  saw  a  phalanx  of  the  Con- 
tinental Veterans  drawn  up  in  line  across  his  path;  while  at 
the  same  moment  a  similar  body  of  troops  closed  in  from  the 
sides  and  took  position  a  few  steps  in  the  rear  of  his  person. 
Will  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade,  which  was  performed  so  suc- 
cessfully and  with  such  perfect  regard  to  military  ju-ecedent, 
that  it  is  ])robably  talked  of  to  this  day  in  New  A^ineyard 
among  the  great  grandchildren  of  the  Continental  Veterans. 

A  colonel  solemnly  placed  Will  under  an-est;  and  then,  by 
command  of  General  Bradford,  the  troop  marched  to  the 
encamijment  in  the  depths  of  the  pine  wood. 

The  court-martial  so  abruptly  dismissed  an  hour  before  was 
now  ceremoniously  re-convened,  and  Wilham  Anderson,  major 
in  the  Continental  Veterans,  was  charged  with  an  attack  upon 
his  superior  officer.  The  accusation  was  proved  and  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  General  Bradford  still  sitting  as  presiding 
officer,  was  that  the  culprit  be  dismissed  the  service. 

As  the  sentence  was  being  iironounced.  Will  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  shouted: 

"Boj's,  don't  carry  this  any  further.  I  believe  in  military 
discipline,  but  let  us  settle  this  matter  outside  of  the  army. 

"Hezzy,  if  I  hit  you,  I  did  it  accidentally;  but  I'm  ready  to 
take  the  consequences,  and  I'll  stand  up  and  fight  you  until 
you  get  satisfaction.  Come  on,  you're  bigger  than  I  am  and 
you're  three  years  older;  you're  sure  to  get  the  best  of  it. 
Let's  fight  it  out  between  us  two  and  let  that  settle  the  mat- 
ter." 

Such  a  plan  did  not  entirely  suit  the  general.    He  remarked: 

"You're  sentenced;  and  you'll  have  to  quit  the  service.  But 
I'll  give  you  plenty  of  'consequences'  besides,  so  make 
ready. ' ' 

This  truthful  historian  grieves  to  say  that  in  the  fight  which 
ensued,  General  Bradford  disgraced  his  uniform  by  cowardice; 
that  most  of  the  boys  were  afraid  to  interfere  even  when  they 
saw  the  plainest  rules  of  combat  violated  by  the  strajiping 
Hezekiah;  and  lastly,  that  the  hero  of  this  sketch  was  whaled 
in  a  most  sanguinary  fishion. 

To  Will's  credit  be  it  said  that  he  fought  with  all  the  energy 
of  his  being,  administering  occasional  terrific  blows  on  the 
rosy  nose  of  the  general;  and  that  he  made  no  cry  for  quarter 
even  when  soundly  thrashed. 

After  the  encounter,  the  boys  dispersed  to  their  lumies. 

Will's  heart  was  full  of  grief — not  so  much  for  the  licking 
as  for  his  dismissal  from  the  ranks  of  the  Continental  Vet- 
erans. But  he  tried  to  bear  ujj  bravely  in  the  hope  that  Eme- 
line's  kind  feeling  for  him  was  permanent  and  not  dependent 
uiion  his  military  jiosition. 

Tile  Stewart  boys  went  home  with  some  shame  in  their 
minds  for  the  unsoldier-like  part  which  they  had  i>laycd  in  the 
tiirilling  events  of  the  afternoon.  But  they  sought  to  nnike 
auiends  by  describing  Will's  chivalry  and  jiluck  in  most  extrav- 
agant terms  to  iMneline  and  all  the  other  younger  members  of 
the  household, 

Emeline  was  deeply  interested  in  the  recital;  and  her  soft 
little  heart  was  torn  between  reverence  for  Will's  heroism  and 
indignation  at  the  baseness  of  his  persecutors — even  her  own 
brothers  coming  in  for  a  lecture  which  made  them  hang  their 
heads  and  look  at  each  other  in  a  most  w<ie-begonc  fashion. 

I>uriiig  tile  next  few  days  Will  had  much  to  sutler;  for  big 
boys  who  were  high  oflicers  in  the  \'ets.  laughed  at  liiui,  and 
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little  boj's,  whose  highest  temporaiy  aspiration  was  to  belong 
to  that  corps,  sneered  and  chuckled  whenever  they  caught 
sight  of  this  dismounted  "knight  of  the  sorrowful  visage." 

Seven  weeks  passed  before  Christmas  morning  dawned  in 
that  bitterly  cold  Winter  ot  1823.  With  the  rising  of  the  sun 
that  day,  two  boys  drawing  a  sled  on  which  was  seated  a  little 
girl,  well  wrapped  and  cuddled,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
Anderson  residence — the  girl  was  Emeline  and  the  boys  were 
Dan  and  March,  whom  she  had  forced  into  reluctant  service. 
They  entered  the  big  kitchen,  upon  the  invitation  of  JNIrs. 
Joy,  and  amid  a  chorus  of  salutations  in  which  the  visitors 
bore  their  part. 

When  they  were  fairly  in  the  house,  with  the  biting  frost 
shut  out  and  the  tumult  ended,  Emeline  asked  for  Will. 

It  is  very  unromantic  but  it  is  truth  that  the  object  of  her 
inijuiry  was  at  that  particular  moment  seated  at  one  corner  of 
the  fireplace,  straining  himself  black  in  the  face  to  draw  on  a 
pair  of  damp  cowhide  boots  over  a  pair  of  similarly  damp 
woolen  socks — all  of  which  personal  belongings  he  had  been 
seeking  to  dry  liy  the  morning  fire,  when  this  astounding  inter- 
rui,)tion  came. 

Will  succeeded  in  getting  both  boots  on  "as  far  as  the  heels," 
but  go  no  further  they  would;  and  when  his  fiither  called  him 
to  come  forward,  the  poor  boy  got  up  and  walked  in  agony  and 
distortion  toward  Emeline.  He  was  at  least  three  inches 
taller  than  common,  from  the  fact  that  his  chubby  heels  rested 
ujion  the  high,  implacable  stiffening  of  the  boots;  and  his  face 
wore  a  twisted  look  of  agony  which,  coupled  with  his  abnormal 
height,  would  have  made  him  unrecognizable  by  casual 
acquaintances. 

Most  of  the  family  laughed,  and  Dan  and  ^larch  joined  in 
the  hilarity — for  really  Will  did  appear  grotesque;  but  Emeline 
either  from  absolute  unconsciousness  or  gentle  cunning,  did 
not  seem  to  notice  the  boy's  awkward  situation,  and  she  began 
to  talk  to  him  with  a  self-possession  entirely  unruffled. 

"Will,"  she  said,  "I  have  brought  you  a  pair  of  mittens 
for  a  Christmas  gift.  They're  uiy  first  knitting  and  mother 
says  they're  not  good  enough  for  a  present;  but  they're  the 
best  I  can  do  now,  and  I  offer  them  to  you  because  you've  been 
so  kind  to  me  and  had  to  suffer  so  much  for  my  sake.  I  hope 
you  will  wear  them,  will  you?" 

Emeline  had  am])le  time  for  this  long  speech.  Poor  ^^'ill 
was  dumb  and  gulping.  But  before  it  was  ended  his  confusion 
had  shrunk  his  feet  so  that  he  was  able  to  literally  sink  into 
his  boots,  and  with  this  relief  his  face  had  changed  from  a 
purple  hue  to  a  good  tint  of  health.  He  found  his  voice  in 
time  to  answer: 

"That  I  will,  if  mother  will  let  me — that  is,  I  mean  if  your 
mother  will  let  me. 

And  so  the  blushing  boy  stretched  out  his  hand  and  took 
the  package,  but  Emeline  kept  a  tight  hold  of  one  end  of  the 
cloth  in  which  the  mittens  were  wrapped,  as  she  was  under 
positive  instructions  from  her  thrifty  mother  to  return  the 
piece  of  hickory,  for  which  the  shoulder  of  Dan's  second- 
best  shirt  was  even  then  yawning. 

The  separation  of  the  gift  from  its  wrappings  was  soon 
achieved,  and  the  hickory  tucked  into  the  depth  of  Emeline's 
pocket.  Then  who'esome  maple  sugar  was  produced,  and  with 
it  a  few  pieces  of  sugar  candy  such  as  some  of  those  young 
lips  had  never  before  had  an  opportunity  to  smack  over. 
During  the  hilarity  which  ensued,  Will  was  doing  his  best  to 
creep  back  into  a  state  of  self-possession.  But  this  work  was 
prodigious  and  slow;  for  when  he  had  several  times  fairly 
arrived  at  a  stage  of  comparative  comfort,  a  friendly  glance 


from  the  kind  little  knitter  sent  him  again  into  a  state  of  con- 
fusion. After  the  Christmas  luxuries  had  been  distributed 
and  given  lodgment  in  capacious  stomachs  or  economizing 
pockets,  the  Stewart  children  departed  and  left  Will  to  the 
ungentle  raillery  of  his  familj'.  Being  amply  able  to  care  for 
himself  in  a  family  contest  with  either  ridicule  or  logic  as  the 
weapon — or,  what  is  sometimes  as  good  as  both,  a  downright 
unreasoning  self-assertiveness.  Will  felt  no  pain  during  the 
assault  to  which  he  was  subjected;  rather,  ho  derived  keen 
enjoyment  from  it. 

In  the  afternoon  sacred  services  were  held  in  the  meeting 
house;  for  these  people  gave  to  every  observance,  which  they 
deemed  holy,  their  highest  esteem,  and  nearly  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  village  were  present.  Probably  the  good  old 
preacher  who  was  a  new  comer  to  the  village,  had  delivered 
forty  other  Christmas  sermons,  or  even  the  same  sennon  forty 
other  times;  but  familiarity  with  the  subject  had  not  lessened 
his  power. 

He  first  stilled  the  buzz  of  gossiping  whisper  when  he 
announced  that  his  text  would  be  from  one  of  the  great  poets; 
and  the  congregation  bent  with  horror  to  hear  what  dreadful 
thing  he  next  would  utter.  I^ven  into  this  remote  corner  of 
the  New  World  had  penetrated  the  evil  fame  of  the  irreverent 
poet  lord,  "Childe  Harold,"  and  even  the  very  name  of  poet 
brought  with  it  an  oppressive  sense  of  sin. 

The  fii'se  impress'on  was  soon  removed.  In  a  voice  rendered 
tremulous  by  age  and  feeling,  the  njinister  repeated  some  of 
the  verses  of  Milton — the  Christian  whose  earthly  sight  had 
been  lost  at  last  to  make  his  Heavenly  vision  more  com- 
plete. As  the  wonderful  words  of  adoration  filled  the  house 
of  wo- ship,  every  head  was  bowed  in  contrition  for  unworthy 
thought: 

"This  is  the  month  and  this  the  hapiiy  morn. 
Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven's  eternal  King, 

Of  wedded  maid  and  virgin  mother  born, 
Our  great  redemption  i'lom  above  did  bring; 

For  so  the  holy  sagos  once  d.d  sing, 
Tliat  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 

And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perjietual  peace. 

Having  won  his  congregation  to  solemnity  of  feeling,  the 
lireacher  taught  them  that  "All  good  Christians  celebrate  the 
day  of  Christ's  nativity,  a  day  of  joy  both  in  heaven  and  on 
earth:  in  heaven  for  a  day  of  glory  unto  God  on  high;  on 
earth  for  a  day  of  ])eace  here  below,  and  good-wiU  towards 
men;  a  day  of  joy  to  all  people  past,  present  and  to  come; 
such  a  day  as  wherein,  after  long  expectation,  the  best  return 
was  made  that  ever  came  to  the  ]>oor  sons  of  men;  such  a  day 
as  the  Lord  Himself  made.    Let  us  therefore  rejoice  therein!" 

Even  impatient  and  restless  youth  was  awed  by  the  manner 
and  words  of  the  earnest  minister;  and  tbe  boys  restrained 
within  unusual  bounds  their  desire  to  be  out  of  church  amidst 
the  hearty  enjoyments  of  the  day. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  the  peoiile  disjicrsed  more 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  than  was  their  wont;  but  humanity 
cannot  long  be  kept  upon  such  an  exalted  plane  of  feeling, 
and  soon  began  the  gossip  and  familiarity  common  to  the 
occasion.  Especially  among  the  young  people  was  the  reaction 
fiuickly  noticeable;  and  while  tbe  elders  were  speaking  of  the 
latest  birth,  death  and  marriage,  the  children  were  already 
beginning  to  romp  even  at  the  very  door  of  the  meeting-house. 
The  youngsters,  despite  their  exceptional  appreciation  of  the 
sermon,  and  even  more  as  a  wilful  revulsion  from  their  note- 
worthy behavior,  were  determined  now  to  compensate  them- 
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selves  fur  self-sacrifice;  and  they  gathered  in  a  noisy  crowd  ia 
tlie  street  passing  before  the  house  of  worship. 

The  sun  was  sending  down  his  best  Winter  beams,  and  the 
snow  was  made  just  moist  enough  for  sport;  so  a  contest  of 
snow-balling  was  at  once  informally  arranged  between  the  boys. 
Hezzy  Bradford  was  one  of  the  leaders,  and  when  he  and  his 
rival  had  each  made  choice  of  two  or  three  of  the  larger  boys, 
someone  alreadj'  chosen  said  to  Hezzy: 

"Take  AVill  Anderson — there  he  comes.  He's  the  straight- 
est  thrower  of  the  lot. 

But  Hezzy,  whose  dislike  of  Will  had  been  steadily  aug- 
menting since  the  fight  in  the  pine  grove,  was  not  ready  to 
make  peace  with  his  victim.  So  he  shook  his  head  and  sneer- 
ingly  cried: 

"Here  comes  the  baby  who  wears  mittens  to  a  snow-balling 
match,  for  fear  that  his  fingers  will  get  wet.  Watch  me  tip 
his  cap  off!'' 

With  these  words  Hezzj'  threw  an  icy  snow-ball  which  he 
had  been  carelessly  making  while  choosing  sides.  The  missile 
flew  straight  to  its  mark,  and  Will  felt  his  head  stung  sharply 
as  liis  cap  tumbled  into  the  road. 

y\'\\\  saw  the  hand  of  Hezzy  and  knew  that  retaliation  meant 
a  renewal  of  hostilities;  but  he  did  not  hesitate.  He  pulled 
off  his  valued  mittens,  crowded  them  into  his  pockets  and  in  a 
moment  proved  that  any  praise  of  his  accurate  throwing  was 
not  ill  bestowed.  He  east  a  snow-ball  fairly  into  Hezzy' s  car, 
rather  staggering  that  blusterer,  and  causing  a  peal  of  laugh- 
ter to  go  up  from  the  crowd. 

As  our  boy  had  expected,  Hezzy  declared  war  and  rushed 
forward  to  summarily  punish  this  reckless  antagonist. 

Was  it  that  the  insult  to  the  mittens  had  nerved  Will  with 
a  superhuman  strength'^  or  was  it  that  all  the  indignation  oi' 
weeks  became  suddenly  centered  in  his  arm?  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  reason,  he  fought  with  an  effective  \igor,  before 
which  blaster  Hezekiah  Bradford,  general,  village  bully  and 
aspiring  sweetheart  was  compelled  to  go  ingloriously  down. 
Briefly  and  plainly  told,  Will,  to  his  own  astonishment,  no  less 
than  to  the  marvel  uf  the  spectators,  licked  Hezzy  until  that 
great  military  commander  was  glad  to  cry  iiir  ipuirter  and  sur- 
rcTider  unconditionally. 

More  than  one  oppressed  youngster  was  gladdened  by  the 
result  of  this  combat;  and  so  great  was  the  excitement  i)ro- 
duced  that  the  general  contest  was  incontinently  forsaken. 

Hezzy  was  led  away  by  his  brothers  and  one  or  two  others, 
who  gave  him  a  kind  of  contemptuous  attention;  but  the 
majority  of  the  boys  crowded  near  to  the  conqueror. 

From  this  hour,  M'ill's  rank  among  his  companions  was 
undisputed.  He  ha<l  .soundly  thrasiuid  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Continental  \'ets. ;  and  without  any  request  i'miu 
himself,  hi!  was  speeilily  restored  to  his  fornu'r  rank  of  major, 
only  to  relinquisli  tiiat  jiosition  very  soon  to  be  installed  in  I  lie 
chief  place  vacated,  in  profound  disgust,  by  llczekiah  Brad- 
ford. 

\or  was  this  the  least  (jf  his  triumphs.  \Vlicu  next  he  m<'t 
.Mrs.  Stewart  she  praised  his  |)owers  in  unstinted  terms. 
'I'hougli  tin:  conscientious  lady  could  not  exactly  approve  of 
fighting  among  boys,  nevertheless  she  felt  that  Will  s  troubles 
and  sulweqiicnt  victories  were  traceable  directly  to  hi.s  manly 
def(aise  of  her  daughter;  and  Mrs.  Stewart  could  not  withholil 
her  congratulations.  ,\nd  Knieline,  herself,  from  out  her  brown 
eyes  looked  such  plcasiire  at  him  during  the  next  school  scs 
.siiin  tliat  he  I'elt  almost  scll'-reiiniachrul  at  receiving  so  much 
ri'ward. 


In  those  times  the  months  moved  on  in  serene  procession 
with  the  people  of  New  Vineyard.  In  a  later  age  of  rapidly- 
recurring  marvels  we  are  wont  to  sjieak  of  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  as  a  "slow-poke,  old-fogy  time;  "  we  contemptu- 
ously wonder  how  men  endured  the  tedious  drag  of  the  sea- 
sons. 

In  William  Anderson's  journal  I  find  a  note  which  gives 
token  of  the  dawn  of  this  great  modern  day  of  progress.  He 
writes: 

"August  2,  1S24. — Not  many  daj's  ago,  Mr.  Stewart  gave 
me  a  newspaper  to  read;  he  said  something  was  in  it  which 
ought  to  interest  a  bright  boy  like  myself.  (I  only  repeat  this 
because  Emeline's  fiither  said  it.)  The  paper  is  the  Hancock 
Gazette  and  Penobscot  Patriot,  of  May  2(5,  1824;  and  it  tells 
of  a  wonderful  ship  which  has  come  into  the  lower  waters  of 
our  river.  It  works  with  fire  instead  of  wind  and  it  can  walk 
against  tide,  or  current,  or  gale,  as  well  as  a  horse  can  trot 
against  a  breeze.  I  have  heard  before  of  this  marvelous 
thing  called  a  steamship,  but  never  thought  it  was  a  true  won- 
der; but  if  it  is  really  traveling  up  against  a  heavy  Penobscot 
current,  fire  or  steam  or  something  else  that  is  unusual  must 
move  it,  for  I  am  sure  that  no  landward  breeze  that  ever  came 
off  the  Atlantic  could  do  such  a  work.  At  any  rate,  I  must 
see  this  strange  ship  and  decide  whether  I  shall  believe  or 
not. ' ' 

The  biographer  finds  that  Providence  favored  AVill  with  a 
trip  to  Bangor  later  in  the  year.  How  he  came  to  be  thus 
blessed  the  excited  youth  does  not  relate — beyond  the  fact  that 
he  went  with  his  father,  who  adventured  so  far  from  home  as 
a  faetjr  of  the  log  men  of  the  upper  Penobscot  to  deal  with 
the  opulent  lumber-mill  owners  at  Bangor.  iMueh  that  ensued 
uidin  this  important  journey  is  lost  to  us,  through  A\'ili's 
hurried  state  after  his  return.  But  we  learn  that  the  steam- 
ship was  actually  a  fact;  for  Will  stepped  on  board  the  Maitir, 
a  boat  of  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  commanded  by  Captain 
Porter — the  first  steamer  and  the  first  steamer  captain  to  be  in 
Penobscot  waters.  And  it  is  also  proven  that  the  wondrous 
vessel  could  move  without  the  aid  of  sails;  for  after  Will  had 
disembarked  he  saw  her  shift  her  moorings  a  quarter  tif  a 
mile  directly  against  wind  and  current. 

What  most  tills  the  journal  at  this  period  is  that  \\'ill  was 
scratching  an  aching  and  unresponsive  head,  seeking  to  decide 
upon  some  suitable  present  for  Emeline  which  could  be  com- 
pissed  by  the  contents  of  his  little  boad  purse.  After  nnicli 
anxiety  he  felt  a  sudden  thrill  of  satisfaction  as  he  remembered 
the  poet  who.se  sublime  words  the  old  preacher  had  quoted  l.ist 
Cbristmas  day.  Ho  found,  after  much  search,  a  shoe 
sh(jp  where  books  were  also  kept  (for  in  tlio.--e  days  busi- 
ness was  not  .so  scrupulou-'^ly  ami  api)ro|iriately  divided  as  now). 
But,  alas!  the  only  copy  of  ^lilton  was  priced  at  twenty-seven 
shillings,  while  his  purse  held  scarcely  half  that  nuich! 

lie  turrie(l  away  in  utier  ilisappointmcnt,  when  the  thought 
came  to  liiuj : 

'A\'iiy  do  I  seek  the  moderu  poet  who  sang  of  .le.su.s?  The 
Injok  wliicli  (ells  all  we  know  of  lllni,  I  am  sure  is  easier 
gut." 

He  rctraccil  his  steps,  and  upon  the  cobblcrbnoksellcr's 
.shelves  he  found  a  red  morocco-bound  Testament,  wliicli  was 
offered  at  thirteen  shillings;  ai\d  this  he  bought  ami  lat<'r  rev- 
erently packed  away  among  the  womlerful  supplies  which  had 
been  purchased  by  the  cMer  Williarii  uuder  distant  direction 
of  the  prccisi'  ami  thrifty  .Mrs.  Joy. 

It  was  bleak  November  w  lien  the  (wo  ^\'illiams  Amler.son 
returned  to    New   A'inevard.      What    holidav  secrets  tlie\  li.id 
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in  store  they  kept  well;  and  the  Christmas  Day  brought  many 
surprises. 

To  Emeline — found  upon  the  Stewart  mansion  door-steps 
that  sacred  morning — came  a  little  package  which,  unwrapped, 
showed  a  Testament  bound  in  red  morocco.  That  precious 
little  book  is  now  before  the  eyes  of  this  historian.  Upon  its 
yellow-stained  title  page  are  discernible  these  words: 
"My  friend,  P].meline  T.  Stewart, 

"You  will  please  accept  this  Testament 
as  a  gift  from 

"Your  Friend, 

"William  Anderson. 

"K-MELiNE: — Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive.    Knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you." 


Four  years  slipped  away.  During  this  time  A\'ill  was  bash- 
fully loving  Emeline;  and  Emeline,  well,  she  was  bashfully 
watching  Will's  love. 

This  wondrous  flower  of  aft'ection  grows  by  "bashful  watch- 
ing" just  as  morning  glories  unfold  in  greeting  to  the  hour  of 
enchantment.  And  when  the  Christmas  Day  of  1828  came, 
each  of  these  dear  children  went  to  church  and  watched  the 
other. 

The  sermon  was,  for  Christmas,  a  novel  one,  both  in  text 
and  treatment.  It  related  to  marriage  as  a  state  ordained  for 
man;  and  the  text  was  from  Fuller's  "Holy  State,"  wherein 
it  is  declared: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Londoners,  when  they  send  a  ship 
into  the  Levant  or  Jlediterranean  Sea,  to  make  every  mariner 
therein  a  merchant,  each  seaman  adventuring  somewhat  of  his 
own,  which  will  make  him  more  wary  to  avoid,  and  more  val- 
iant to  encounter  dangers.  Thus  married  men,  esiiecially  if  hav- 
ing posterity,  are  the  deeper  shares  in  the  state  wherein  they 
live,  which  engageth  their  afiFections  to  the  greater  loyalty. 
And  though  bachelors  be  the  strongest  stakes,  yet  married 
men  are  the  best  binders  in  the  hedge  of  the  commonwealth." 

Will's  mind  must  have  been  holding  a  thought  not  utterly 
foreign  to  the  text;  for  he  unconsciously  nodded  ajiproval  of 
the  very  sensible  sentiment;  and  then  he  glanced  at  Emeline. 
The  same  instant,  her  eyes  were  lifted  from  a  strained  look  at 
the  floor  and  were  turned  in  his  direction.  One  long  gaze 
p.issed  between  them;  and  this  was  Will's  informal  proposi- 
tion of  marriage  and  Emeline's  informal  acceptance. 


It  was  five  hours  less  than  one  year  later  in  the  serene  chro- 
nology of  New  Vineyard,  when  Will  sent  his  paper  heart  and 
hand  to  Emeline.  His  trusty  younger  brother,  Barton,  was 
his  messenger;  and  to  escape  observation,  the  boy  was  com- 
lielled  to  go  early  and  return  rjuickly.  A;  breakfast,  ^^'ill  saw 
Barton  enter  the  house  and  one  glance  told  that  the  mission 
had  been  successfully  performed. 

Some  hours  later,  at  the  regular  Christmas  services  in  the 
meeting-house.  Will  saw  Emeline.  His  look  was  an  anxious 
ijuestion,  and  hers  was  a  gentle  aflirmative  answer;  and  this 
was  Will's  formal  proposition  of  marriage  and  Emeline's 
fornnd  acceptance. 

William  Anderson  and  Emeline  T.  Stewart  were  wedileil  in 
their  little  town  of  New  ^'ineyard,  September  (i,  183). 

Is  this  too  abrupt'?  It  might  be  if  marriage  were  the  end 
of  the  .story;  but  unlike  fiction,  in  real  life  the  most  unevent- 
ful period  of  human  existence  is  from  engagement  to  marriage; 
and  uidike  fiction,  in  real  life  the  importance  of  existence  comes 
after  marriaire. 


Not  long  did  they  remain  in  their  little  village  home.  For 
William  had  decided  to  seek  a  greater  measure  of  prosperity 
in  the  wide  lands  lying  far  bej'ond  New  Vineyard  in  the  mys- 
terious A\'est. 

Happy  indeed  was  the  fortune  which  carried  them  away 
from  ]Maine.  Their  long  journey  across  half  a  continent  was 
a  revelation  of  Divinity  to  their  souls.  Slountain,  forest,  lake, 
cataract,  valley — breathed  with  beauty  and  grandeur.  Two 
ardent  beings,  viewing  all  things  under  the  radiance  of  their 
mutual  love,  saw  the  majesty  of  the  land,  the  water  and  the 
arching  cloud  space  above,  with  reverent  eyes — for  beyond 
these  tangible  evidences  of  sublime  power,  they  sensed  the 
Eternal  Cause. 

It  was  in  the  days  and  weeks  of  lonely  journeying  that  they 
learned  how  to  pray;  they  felt  that  never  again  would  suppli- 
cation and  song  of  praise  to  Almighty  God  be  formal  lip-ser- 
vice given  only  at  stated  intervals — rather  it  would  be  an  hourly 
and  often  silent  communion  with  the  Creator.  In  the  daj', 
they  felt  the  Holy  Presence  in  every  glory  which  adorned  the 
earth;  at  night,  in  the  ([uiet  of  the  woods,  they  gazed  through 
swaying  tree-tops,  and  saw  the  stars  shedding  earthward  a 
serene  beauty:  and  they  knew  that  the  God  who,  from  His 
far-ofl'  seat  of  jiower,  could  unfold  the  swamp-pink  flowers  by 
the  side  of  their  lonely  path,  and  could  send  through  luifath- 
omed  space  the  light  of  countless  spheres  to  cheer  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night — could  also  lend  His  special  care  to  the 
sentient  worshiping  creatures  of  His  love. 

Far  away  upon  the  prairie  they  at  last  decided  to  make  their 
home.  They  settled  in  Bureau  County,  Illinois;  and  William 
became  a  sturdy  western  farmer.  In  the  ten  years  following 
their  marriage  three  children  came  to  make  their  domestic 
happiness  complete.  The  eldest  was  a  son,  Augustus;  the 
others  were  daughters,  Caroline  and  Martha. 

Each  season  of  the  year  brought  its  allotted  toil,  and  the 
reward  of  perseverance  and  thrift  was  earthly  prosperity. 

(Occasionally  they  heard  rumors  of  a  strange  sect  of  relig- 
ious believers,  with  a  prophet,  who  dwelt  in  a  wonderful  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  f\ir  to  the  south-west  of  their 
home.  And  one  Summer  day  in  1841,  four  strange  men,  plain 
but  pleasing  in  appearance,  stopped  at  their  door.  These  men 
were  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  journeying 
from  the  city  of  Nauvoo  to  proclaim  His  words  to  the  honest- 
in-heart  throughout  the  land.  Tliey  left  their  marvelous  mes- 
sage with  William  and  Emeline,  with  the  admonition  to  pray 
to  God  who  would  reveal  whether  the  doctrine  was  true  or 
false;  and  one  of  them  in  leaving  prophesied  in  these  words: 

"You  will  yet  see  the  time  when  you  will  regret  having  let 
this  hour  pass  unheeded — this  hour  wherein  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  accept,  through  baptism,  the  gosjiel  of  our 
Lord." 

The  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Before  many  days  had  elapsed 
the  truth  was  plain  to  the  minds  of  William  and  F^meline;  and 
they  awaited  anxiously  the  visit  of  an  Elder  who  might  give 
them  membership  in  the  Church  of  tlicir  Savior.  When 
weeks  passed  without  the  ajipearance  of  missionaries  William 
regretted  his  obduracy  at  the  time  when  he  was  first  pressed 
to  accept  the  truth. 

Later,  another  opportunity  came,  and  on  the  15th  day  of 
August  of  that  j'car,  1841,  in  the  waters  of  Bureau  Creek, 
William  was  immersed  in  sacred  baptism.  Afterward,  Kme- 
line  rendered  similar  reverence  to  the  requirement  of  the 
gospel. 

As  soon  as  he  could  garner  his  crops,  William  felt  that  he 
must  hasten  to  the  beautiful  city  of  the  Father  of  Waters. 
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He  oarriod  witli  him  un  the  eventful  journey  to  Nauvoo  his 
wife  and  tlieir  three  httle  ones;  and  they  reached  the  city  on 
Tiiursday,  Septenibev  iinth,  1S41. 

On  tlie  day  following,  tlie  great  conference  of  the  Church 
was  to  have  opened;  but  the  storm  prevented  the  assembling 
of  the  Saints.  And  after  learning  tliat  the  meetings  were 
postponed  for  one  day.  William  leit  his  wife  and  children  com- 
fortably shielded  in  their  wagon  from  the  blast  while  he  wan- 
dered about  regardless  of  tlie  storm.  He  looked  with  awe- 
struck vision  upon  the  temple  which  was  rearing  its  majestic 
presence  toward  heaven;  and  he  gazed  with  curiosity  at  the 
place  whicli  was  being  excavated  for  the  foundation  of  the  Nau- 
voo House. 

The  next  day,  .Saturday,  October  2nd,  the  people  crowded 
to  the  meeting  ground  and  organized  themselves  into  their 
quorums  in  order.  The  corner  stone  of  the  Xauvoo  House 
was  laid  that  morning;  but  in  the  afternoon  services  in  the 
conference  meeting  were  held. 

The  Sabbath  came— a  bleak  day;  but  William  and  Emeline, 
with  their  little  ones,  were  at  the  meeting  grounds,  and  they 
saw  and  heard  that  day  the  Prophet  of  God. 

The  very  sight  of  Joseph,  graceful,  erect,  commanding; 
with  flashing  eyes  and  animated  gesture,  was  enough  to  thrill 
these  humble  believers  with  joy.  But  when  they  heard  his 
voice,  with  its  wonderful  impressive  sweetness,  they  shed  tears 
of  happiness. 

Joseph's  sermon  was  upon  the  glorious  principle  of  redemii- 
tion  for  the  dead;  and  he  portrajed  the  greatness  of  Divine 
compa.ssion  and  benevolence  in  this  jilan  of  human  salvation. 
He  said: 

"^'iew  two  brothers — erpuilly  intelligent,  learned,  virtuous 
and  lovely— walking  in  ujn-ightness  and  all  good  conscience,  so 
far  as  they  are  able  to  di.sccrn  duty  from  the  muddy  stream  of 
tradition  or  from  the  blotted  page  of  the  book  of  nature.  One 
dies  and  is  buried,  never  having  heard  the  gospel  of  reconcili- 
ation. To  the  other  the  message  of  .salvation  is  sent;  he  hears 
and  embraces  it  and  is  made  the  heir  of  eternal  life. 

'Shall  the  one  become  the  iiartaker  of  glory  and  the  other 
be  consigned  to  hopeless  perdition?  Is  there  no  chance  for 
his  cscaijc?  Sectarianism  answers,  'None,  none!'  Such  an 
idea  is  worse  than  atheism.  The  truth  shall  break  down  and 
dash  in  pieces  all  such  bigoted  I'liarisaism.  The  sects  shall 
be  sifted,  the  hoiiest-in-lieart  brought  out  and  the  priests  lei't 
in  the  midst  of  their  corruption.'' 

Such  was  the  new  and  exalted  nature  of  the  instructiim; 
and  when  the  conference  was  ended  William  and  Knicline  had 
determined  to  sacrifice  their  distant  Jio.ssessinris  anil  gather 
with  the  Saints  in  the  beautiful  city,  lint  their  desire  was  not 
immediately  fulfilled;  for  William  was  called  to  preach  and 
discuss  through  the  States;  and  in  his  absence  Kmeline  nobly 
and  cheerfully  toiled  for  her  children  ami  their  dear  lather. 

Nearly  three  years  of  missionary  labor,  broken  by  intervals 
of  farm  toil,  had  passed  when,  on  the  darkest  day  of  the 
d  r'.icst  .June  ever  seen  by  the  summers  of  this  great  land,  a 
Irca.sonable  ma.s.sacre  took  place  at  the  little  stone  jail  in  Car- 
thage. The  appalling  news  of  this  great  national  ciIinc 
reached  out  with  sudden  horror  to  all  llii'  abiding  |p|aces  of  lie 
H!-att<Ted  Saint.s. 

NN'illiani  he.ird  the  ilread  story  aii<l  haslenecl  home.  His 
properly  was  fairly  given  away,  and  .soon  he  was  with  liis 
eiieompa.ss<;d  and  pc^rseeulcd  brelliren  in  Nauvoo. 

Imnieilialely  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Legion;  later  lie  was 
appointed  sergeani;  and  slill  later,  I'aptaiii. 

I  have  here  the  original  certilieutt;  of  his   rank   as  sergeant. 


The  paper  is  old  and  the  ink  is  faded:  but  every  letter  is  leg- 
ible.    It  reads: 

"May  ll'th,  184.'). 
"Oreetino: 

''This  is  to  certify  that  William  Anderson  is  appointed 
fir.st  sergeant  in  the  second  company,  fifth  regiment,  second 
cohort  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  And  he  is  therefore  to  obey  all 
orders  and  commands  of  his  superior  officers  with  fidelity 
according  to  law  and  military  rule  and  discijiline. 
"(iiven  under  my  hand  !May  12th,  184."). 

"Is.\.\c  Allred,  Capt." 

William  Anderson  and  Emeline  were  faithful;  and  they 
received  the  blessings  of  the  tenijile.  And  on  "Tuesday  of  the 
fir.st  week  in  February,  lS4(i,  I  [^Villiam  Anderson]  received  in 
marriage  in  tiod's  Holy  House,  I'msilla  Sargent." 

In  all  the  tragic  history  of  the  ensuing  two  years,  William 
was  a  staunch  actor.  It  was  a  jiiteous  time!  History  shows 
no  greater  brutality  than  that  which  was  perpetrated  against 
the  city  and  the  Saints,  by  officially  protected  mobs;  and  in 
the  trying  days  every  man  was  compelled  to  show  his  mettle. 
\Villiam  Anderson's  journal  is  filled  with  the  record  of  this 
awful  period.  Its  simple,  unaffected  words  show  how  closely 
allied  were  the  people  of  Nauvoo  to  the  sublime  martyrs  of 
other  centuries. 

The  history  of  that  brief  time  should  be  road  by  every  youth 
in  Utah. 

On  the  loth  day  of  September,  lS4ri — after  the  cruelly-en- 
forced migration  of  many  of  the  people  of  Nauvoo — there 
were  left  to  guard  the  city  and  its  remaining  population  of 
women  and  babes,  sick  and  tottering  old  men — only  123  citi- 
zens who  were  cajiable  to  bear  arms. 

And  this  was  the  hour  selected  by  the  fiends  incarnate  for 
their  descent  upon  Nauvoo.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  an 
eflieiently-armed  mob,  nearly  2.imi(i  strong;  and  a  bombard- 
ment was  begun  by  the  besiegers. 

When  the  thunder  of  the  mob's  traitorous  guns  shook  the 
air  of  Nauvoo,  William  sprang  up  to  answer  the  call  of  duty. 

Emeline  and  Drusilla  cliuig  to  him — a  fearful  foreboding  of 
liersonal  evil  seemed  to  take  sound  and  volume  with  every 
reverberation  of  the  artillery  discharges.  But  he  was  firm. 
He  lu'cs.sed  his  fond  and  faithful  wives — his  hel|imeets  given 
himof  (lod — to  his  martial  bosom;  and  then  he  left  them  to 
solace  themselves  by  prayer  while  he  rushed  to  the  encounter. 

Then  these  two  good  women — sisters,  nay  dearer  to  each 
other  than  sister.s — knelt  down,  with  arms  clasped  about  each 
others  waists  and  prayed  to  the  All-Merciful  to  bring  their 
good  husband  home  in  .safety  from  the  battle. 

One  day,  two  days  piussed.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  12th 
day  of  .November,  I84r).  William  was  bidding  farewell  to  his 
wives  and  his  children;  when  Emeline  sobbed  anew: 

"Oh,  my  beloved !  Let  not  Augustus  go  to  the  battle  to- 
day, lie  is  but  a  child:  think,  \\'illiam!  he  is  only  fourteen. 
I'jacli  day  he  has  liillowed  you,  taking  his  gun  on  his  shoulder 
to  fight  the  wicked  enemy  and  to  brave  a  dreadful  death.  Let 
him  stay  with  me!  " 

I'lvcn  as  she  spoke,  the  thunder  of  the  catnionade  shook  the 
lily;  and  William  sprang  away  to  hasten  to  his  post,  while 
.Xugu.slus  gave  a  ringing  cry  and  tied  from  the  hoii.'^c. 

The  two  women  and  the  little  girls  were  left  alone  Lnicliiie 
and  her  younger  sister  wife,  the  loving  I'msilla,  and  Caroline 
and  .Martha— while  and  trembling. 

Hours  elapsed,  during  which  these  good  women  were  pray- 
inu  as  lliev  toiled. 
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Tlie  sounds  of  tlie  battle  waging  around  the  city  neither 
distracted  them  from  devotion  nor  domestic  duty. 

Gradually  there  came  a  lull;  and  a  momentary  hope  sprang 
uji  in  their  hearts.  But  even  while  the  jireoious  thought  was 
taking  form,  a  rattle  of  musketry  shook  the  window  panes; 
and  a  moment  later  the  deep  boom  of  a  siege  gun — shaking 
the  houses  from  chimney  to  cellar — told  that  the  struggle  was 
renewed  in  all  its  fierceness. 

When  this  grim  messenger  dispelled  their  hope  with  his 
harsh  voice,  Emeline  pressed  her  hands  to  her  bosom  and  sank 
upon  the  floor.     As  she  dropped  she  cried: 

'  'Drusilla,  my  friend,  this  instant  has  widowed  us  and  has 
taken  from  this  house  its  only  son.  I  feel  the  dread  fact  here 
in  my  heart!" 

The  younger  wife  and  the  two  little  girls  hastened  to  the  side 
of  Emeline,  and  there  they  knelt,  weeping  and  moaning.  The 
premonition  seemed  too  real  to  be  disputed. 

AVhile  the  women  and  children  were  rocking  back  and  forth 
in  their  agony  of  apprehension,  a  hurried  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door;  and,  without  waiting  for  a  response,  a  brother  sol- 
dier of  William  stalked  into  the  room.  He  saw  the  piteous 
sight;  and  all  his  gallant  hardihood  gave  way.  Mingling  his 
heavy  tears  with  the  rain  from  gentler  eyes,  he  sobbed: 

"My  sister,  our  Savior  help  you!  Brother  Anderson  is  dead! 
God's  will  be  done!" 

The  spirit  of  courage  sustained  Emeline,  and  she  cried: 

"Where  is  our  husband?  Alive  he  was  ours — and  we  will 
have  his  clay  now  life  is  ended.  Call  my  boy  to  bring  his 
father's  body  home.     God's  will  be  done!  " 

While  the  grief-shaken  soldier  was  replying,  another  breath- 
less messenger  burst  in,  saying  between  his  gasps  of  haste  and 
sorrow: 

"Your  boy  is  dead!  Oh,  Sister  Anderson,  he  fell  a  martyr 
— brave,  manly,  beyond  his  years — he  took  a  soldier's  part: 
he  has  met  a  soldier's  fate." 

Did  this  last  blow  send  Emeline  swooning'?  No:  in  such  a 
crisis  a  noble,  religious  soul  is  exalted  beyond  the  reach  of 
earthly  mourning. 

Calmly  she  spoke: 

"I  will  go  forth  and  find  our  dead — my  murdered  boy  and 
our  martyred  husband — Drusilla.  Do  you  prepare  couches  for 
their  home-coming." 

But  Drusilla  was  herself  a  heroine: 

"Xo,  my  sister,"  she  .said,  "your  duty  is  at  home.  Often 
your  life  has  been  threatened  by  this  mob.  They  will  watch 
our  husband's  body,  and  if  you  appear  you  too  will  be  sacri- 
ficed. I  am  not  known  as  Captain  Anderson's  wife.  I  will 
go  out  and  secure  the  bodies  of  our  dear  ones,  while  you  shall 
remain  with  these  fatherless  babes  of  yours — of  ours." 

Drusilla  nished  from  the  house  as  she  spoke.  Emeline 
would  have  followed;  but  one  of  her  husband's  comrades  had 
remained  to  restrain  her,  and  besides,  her  little  daughters 
clung  at  her  skirts,  determined  to  prevent  her  goin?  forth. 

So  Emeline  stayed  at  the  stricken  house,  preparing  for  that 
last  solemn  home-coming  of  her  soldier  spouse  and  son.  While 
she  toiled  to  fit  a  bed  for  the  dear  forms — now  stilled  through 
earthly  time — she  recalled  from  her  memory  that  the  anni- 
versary of  her  wcilding  day  was  but  s'ts  days  past;  and  in 
another  fortnight  she  would  be  M-t  years  old — already,  in  her 
early  prime,  she  was  the  widow  of  a  martyr  and  the  mother  of 
a  murdered  patriot. 

Drusilla  went  abroad  through  the  smoky  streets  of  Nauvoo, 
escorted  by  one  uf  the  heroic  defenders,  to  the  east  side  of  the 
city.     There,  resting  where  he  had  fallen  against  a  wall,  was 


the  bleeding  body  of  her  husband-  Bravely  this  fair  young 
woman  took  from  her  own  shoulders  a  cloak  and  laid  it  across 
the  mangled  form. 

She  breathed  a  prayer,  beseeching  strength  and  courage; 
and  then  she  sought  the  place  where  lay  Augustus,  the  slain 
son.  Tenderly,  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  boy  or  brother,  she 
spread  her  apron  over  his  face. 

Then  she  followed  the  procession  which  escorted  the  bodies 
of  these  martyrs  to  their  home. 

Who  shall  speak  the  agony  of  the  ensuing  hours!  Two 
bodies,  beloved  in  life,  beloved  still  in  death,  were  resting  in 
that  stricken  house.  While  Emeline  and  Drusilla,  and  the 
little  daughters,  all  robbed  of  their  defenders,  wept  and 
moaned  in  a  torture  such  as  .seldom  comes  to  womankind. 

As  she  sobbed  and  prayed,  Emeline  took  from  the  bosom  of 
her  husband  a  tiny,  blood-stained  packet.  It  contained  a  little 
flower  of  hair,  Drusilla' s,  her  own  and  Will's;  and  also  those 
slips  of  paper — the  hand  and  heart.  Tlie  morning  when  Will 
first  went  out  to  battle,  she  and  Drusilla  had  pressed  this 
packet  upon  him  and  bade  him  wear  it  in  his  bosom. 

Po(.'r,  disappointed  creatures!  What  can  the  love  of  women 
avail  against  the  hate  of  men?     Nothing. 

Emeline  pressed  the  moist  hair  fiower  into  Drusilla's  hand; 
but  the  heart  and  hand,  crimson-flecked  now,  she  placed  next 
her  own  heart.  They  had  been  the  sign  of  love  in  youth  and 
rosy  life;  they  should  be  cherished  to  remind  her  of  the 
immortality  which  death  can  bring. 

This  was  almost  the  end.  Emeline' s  brave  boj'.  Will  Ander- 
son, who  had  given  her  his  fidelity  in  childhood,  had  bestowed 
upon  his  country  his  fidelity  in  manhood.  To  the  oppressed 
of  his  countrjinen  he  had  extended  the  help  of  his  strong 
hand;  in  their  defense  his  heart  had  been  pierced  by  a  bullet. 
He  and  his  son,  Augustus,  were  buried  at  Nauvoo. 


A  time  of  anxious  toil  ensued;  for  even  through  the  dark- 
est tragedy  runs  a  thread  of  the  commonplace.  And  in  the 
midst  of  the  anxious  commotion  and  labor  Emeline  and  Dru- 
silla became  separated.  They  never  met  again  in  this  life; 
and  from  that  hour  Drusilla's  history  is  to  this  writer 
unknown. 

Emeline  Anderson  lived  to  emigrate  to  Utah  and  to  receive 
the  blessings  of  this  fair  land.  She  accepted  through  the 
remainder  of  this  life  the  name  of  a  worthy  man,  and  she 
reared  a  third  daughter.  She  carried  with  her  until  the  hour 
of  her  death  the  tear-stained,  blood-stained  heart  and  hand; 
and  when  she  was  no  more,  these  hallowed  shreds  of  paper 
passed  into  the  possession  of  her  children. 

This  is  a  life  sketch.  Those  of  the  characters  who  have 
gone  seem  now  not  to  have  been  torn  away  by  the  rude 
hand  of  death,  but  to  have  faded  gently  into  the  past,  leaving 
their  looks,  their  love,  their  loyalty  for  their  descendants. 


HIGH     COUNCIL      RESOLUTION. 


Besohed  by  the  High  Council  that  the  Bishops  of  this 
Stake  be  instructed  to  use  greater  diligence  in  training  the 
youth  of  Israel  in  the  duties  of  their  calling  in  the  Lesser 
Priesthood,  and  that  they  only  recommend  men  to  receive  the 
Melchisedek  Priesthood  as  the  Spirit  gives  them  evidences  of 
their  worthiness  for  such  promotion. 
Angus  M.  Cannon, 

President  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake  of  Zion. 
.L\MES  D.  Stirling, 

Clerk,  pro  tern. 
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THE   RESURRECTION. 


THE  DEATH  AND  KESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST. 


BY  ELDER  THOMAS  W.    BROOKBANK. 


I 


{Continued  from  page  358.) 

TT AYING-  proved  conclusively  that  Christ  died,  we  will  now 
^^  turn  our  attention  to  the  question  of  His  resurrection. 
The  third  morning  after  Christ's  crucifixion  His  sepulchre  was 
found  empty.  Upon  what  hypothesis  can  infidelity  rationally 
account  for  the  missing  body?  How  came  Christ's  tomb  with- 
out an  occupant? 

"The  di,sciples  stole  Him  away  while  we  slept,"  said  the 
soldiers  at  the  dictation  of  the  bewildered  Pharisees;  and  the 
miserable,  self-contradictory  falsehood  is  voiced  by  their  mod- 
ern plagiarists.  Of  this  .shift  the  Pharisees  soon  became  so 
heartily  ashamed,  however,  that  they  never  adverted  to  it  after 
they  had  reflected  on  its  character.  They  abandoned  it  as 
soon  as  it  was  published. 

An  apology  to  our  older  readers  is,  perhaps,  required  for 
occupying  time  to  refute  this  story,  but  as  our  young  friends 
may  have  to  combat  it  in  the  course  of  their  ministerial 
experience,  we  purpose  to  put  ample  means  of  defense  and  of 
assault  at  their  command. 

While  we  must  admit  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  who 
has  so  eflfectually  forestalled  any  rational  attempt  to  deny  the 
death  of  Jesus,  our  admiration  of  those  attributes  in  Him  will 
be  vastly  increased  by  a  consideration  of  the  precautionary 
measure  that  He  adopted  to  prevent  fraud,  or  the  least  appear- 
ance of  it,  in  the  Savior's  resurrection. 

We  notice  that  the  Pharisees  were  advised  by  the  Lord 
Himself  that  He  should  be  slain;  and  the  time  within  which 
He  would  rise  again  from  the  dead  was  distinctly  stated.  They 
were  thus  forearmed  against  surprise  from  any  action  of  which 
they  might  suspect  the  disciples.  They  were  invited  to  cir- 
cumvent His  resurrection  if  they  could,  and  the  invitation  was 
accepted.  The  gauntlet  which  Jesus  had  cast  before  them 
was  taken  up.  That  they  understood  His  meaning  fully  is 
without  question,  for  they  said  to  Pilate: 

''Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said  while  he  was  yet 
alive,  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again." 

In  pursuance  of  their  designs,  they  demanded  from  the  gov- 
ernor ample  security  against  every  ]iossibility  of  impostiu'c, 
and  their  wishes  were  gratified.  A'igilant  and  active,  with 
subtlety  their  jdans  were  laid  and  executed;  but  while  carrying 
out  their  own  vicious  jiurpuses  they  were  rearing  monuments, 
as  enduring  as  the  everlasting  hills,  to  the  great  cause  of 
truth.  Everything  depended  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
and  if  it  could  not  be  shown  clearly  and  beyond  all  suspicion 
cii'  inipo.'^ture  that  He  lo.se  from  the  dead,  then  His  whole  sys- 
tem was  false  and  He  was  a  convicted  imijustor.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  some  person.s  should  take  every  pre- 
caution to  circumvent  fraud  in  this  great  event,  and  to  give  it 
tlu;  fullest  proof  God's  choice  of  the  Pharisees,  Christ's 
ciKMiiics,  to  do  this  work  was  a  most  fortunate  and  wise  one. 

Tile  apparently  insignificant  fact  that  Jesus  was  not  laid 
away  in  the  ordinary  burial  gniund  of  c(jnimon  criminals  is 
important.  Had  lie  been  buried  where  the  ma.sses  were  laid, 
no  "si]ml<hre  hewn  out  of  a  rock"  would  have  been  there  to 
imjirisun  the  body.  Then!  would  have  been  no  "gn^at  stoni'" 
to  clo.se  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,  and  no.S(!al,  set  by  authority, 
to  secure  the  former  a  quiet  rcjio.sit  in  its  sentinel  like  position. 


A  common  grave  would  not  have  been  transformed  into  the 
impregnable  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

Again,  in  order  to  afford  every  facility  to  the  Pharisees  for 
their  hostile  preparations,  the  sepulchre  was  "nigh  at  hand;" 
Just  what  the  blind  elders  of  the  Jews  could  wish,  and  what 
God  had  ordered.  Thej'  knew  where  to  find  it  and  access  was 
easy.  What  more  coidd  enemies  desire,  or  designing  friends 
wish  to  avoid? 

In  order  to  lash  the  last  lingering  trace  of  Pharisaical  sus- 
picion into  action,  the  body  of  the  murdered  Jesus  was  laid 
away  in  the  grave  of  a  friend.  Ha!  The  alarm  is  taken!  This 
is  deemed  the  first  step  toward  the  consummation  of  a  resur- 
rection imposture,  and  Jewish  vigilance  is  trebled  to  thwart 
the  completion  of  the  plan.  Every  artifice  their  ingenuity 
could  devise  was  employed  to  defeat  the  sujiposed  evil  designs 
of  a  few  terrified  disciples,  who  had  scattered  like  sheep  at  the 
first  sign  of  personal  danger. 

Look  at  the  facts:  The  stone  barred  either  ingress  to,  or 
egress  from,  the  tomb  by  way  of  the  door.  The  sides,  roof 
and  floor  were  solid  rock;  and,  so  far  as  hope  of  escape  was 
concerned,  one  would  prefer  to  be  chained  in  the  gloomiest 
dungeon  of  the  Bastile  rather  than  to  be  laid  there  horribly 
wounded. 

Now,  if  Jesus  was  merely  in  a  swoon  when  placed  in  the 
sepulchre,  how  could  He,  weak  as  he  was  fi-om  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  suffering  the  most  excruciating  agony  from  those 
seven  ghastlj'  wounds,  effect  unaided  an  escape  from  his  prison 
house?  The  stone  in  the  mouth  of  the  tomb  was  "great,"  so 
large  indeed  that  several  able-bodied  women  supposed  they 
would  reiiuire  assistance  to  remove  it.  The  Savior's  hands, 
torn  by  the  cruel  iron  nails  of  the  cross,  were  useless  for  the 
purjjose  of  handling  it.  His  body,  with  a  ghastly  spear  wound, 
could  not  be  used  for  lifting  it;  and  though  the  stone  were  not 
there  at  all,  how  could  Jesus  with  His  lacerated  feet  walk 
away  were  He  so  permitted? 

From  all  this  it  is  manifest  that  if  Jesus  escaped  He  had 
aid.  But  now  the  guard  of  sixty  Roman  soldiers  is  set,  and 
this  comi»letely  frustrates  all  hope  of  that.  But  human  nature 
is  weak,  and  suppose  the  soldiers  should  be  corrupted!  How 
was  that  to  be  prevented  without  setting  guards  to  watch  the 
watchers?  The  seal  ujion  the  stone!  This  does  the  duty  per- 
fectly of  ten  thousand  of  Rome's  most  noble  .soldiers.  If  it 
be  broken  without  proper  and  ample  explanation  of  the  cause, 
it  will  at  once  betray  their  complicity  in  the  fraud. 

A\'hat  a  cordon  of  sentinels  that  night  was  set  to  guard  the 
•slumbers  of  the  mighty  dead!  The  rocky  tomb  kept  the  body 
in  safety.  The  soldiers  watched  the  seal,  .stone,  tomb  and  dis- 
ciples. The  seal  kept  an  ever  watchful  eye  on  the  actions  of 
the  soldiers.  The  Pharisees,  fearful  of  some  slip  in  their 
deeii-laid  plans,  watched  all  and  saw  that  the  guards  were 
lU'operly  stationed.  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
demanded,  then,  at  the  peril  of  their  livt'S,  that  the  duties 
exacted  ol'  every  one  be  faithfully  performed.  Lastly,  high  in 
the  heavens  sat  (lod  watching  all  tlu'  watchers  and  directing 
every  operation  to  fulfill  His  will. 

{To  he  Continued.) 


TllK  inarch  of  intellect  is  proceeding  at  ([uick  time;  and  if 
it.s  progress  be  not  aceoin|ianied  l)y  a  c<irresponding  improve- 
ment in  morals  and  religion,  the  faster  it  proceeds,  with  the. 
more  violeiii'c  will  \'ou  lie  hurried  down  (he  road  to  ruin 
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FAMOUS  TRIBUTKS  TO  FAME. 


BY    NEWAYGO. 


MANY  artists  there  are,  who,  in  a  minute's  work,  with  a  few 
quick  touches  of  a  craj'on,  can  outline  the  face  of  an}'  one  of 
the  famous  men  of  modern  times.  Similarly  many  epigram- 
matic writers  and  speakers  can  sketch  much  of  life  and  char- 
acter in  a  few  words  or  short  sentences. 

The  artist  can  make  his  lightning  sketch  a  portrait  or  a  car- 
icature. And  the  writer  or  speaker,  with  his  epigram,  has  a 
similar  choice. 

A  few  of  such  expressions  relating  to  famous  men  are  here 
presented;  not  more  because  of  intrinsic  value,  than  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  our  youth  to  form  the  habit  of  eather- 
ing  the  strongest  thoughts  of  the  best  writers  on  biography, 
criticism,  literature  and  kindred  subjects. 

No  particular  chronological  order  has  been  observed  in 
arranging  these  quotations.  The  collator  has  selected  many 
with  which  he  agrees,  and  many  that  he  iiuestions. 

The  matter  with  Grover  Cleveland  is  egotism. 

Charles  A.Dana. 

James  A.  Garfield  seemed  at  one  bound  to  spring  into  con- 
spicuous and  brilliant  success.  James  G.   Blaine. 

Chief  Justice  John  ^Marshall  was  a  giant  among  giants. 

Chief  Justice  Waife. 

Doctor Blackstone  [Sir  William,  the  fiitherof  English  Law,] 
is  solicitor  to  the  queen.  For  the  defense  of  truth,  of  reason, 
the  doctor's  book  may  be  safely  consulted;  but  whoever  wishes 
to  cheat  a  neighbor  of  his  estate,  or  to  rob  a  country  of  its 
rights,  need  make  no  scruple  of  consulting  the  doctor  himself. 

Junius. 

The  Duke  of  (irafton  marries,  to  be  divorced;  he  keeps  a 
mistress,  to  remind  him  of  conjugal  endearments;  and  he  chooses 
such  friends  as  it  is  a  virtue  in  him  to  desert.  Junius. 

It  is  evident  that  Milton,  Michael  Angelo  and  Handel  belong 
to  the  same  order  of  minds;  the  same  imaginative  powers  and 
the  same  sensibility  are  only  operating  with  different  materials. 

Isaac  D' Israeli. 

Our  great  Roger  Bacon,  by  a  degree  of  pencitration  which 
l)erhaps  has  never  been  equalled,  discovered  some  of  the  most 
occult  secrets  in  nature.  She  seems,  indeed,  to  have  stood 
naked  before  him.  D'  Israeli. 

In  all  his  works  he  [(Jeoffrey  Chaucer]  escelleth,  in  mine 
opinion,  all  nthcr  writers  in  our  English,  for  he  writeth  in  void 
words,  but  all  his  matter  is  full  of  high  and  (juick  sentence, 
to  whom  ought  to  be  given  laud  and  praise  for  his  noble  mak- 
ing and  writing.  William  Caxlon. 

Chaucer,  notwithstanding  the  praises  bestowed  on  him,  I 
think  obscene  and  contemptible;  he  owes  his  celebrity  merely 
t(j  his  anti(iuity,  which  he  does  not  deserve  so  well  as  Pierce 
Plowman  or  Thomas  of  Ercildoune.  Lord  Byron. 

Byron  hallows  in  order  to  desecrate;  takes  a  pleasure  in 
defacing  the  images  of  beauty  his  hands  have  wrought;  and 
raises  our  hopes  and  our  belief  in  goodness  to  heaven  only  to 
dash  them  to  the  earth  again.  Hazlift. 

Byron  was  a  mystery  in  a  wimling-shect,  crowned  with  a 
halo.  Gait. 

Byron  is  a  person  of  the  nio.st  consummate  genius,  and 
capable,  if  he  would  direct  his  energies  to  such  an  end,  of 
becoming  the  redeemer  of  his  degraded  country.  He  is  cheer- 
ful, frank  and  witty;  his  more  serious  conversation  is  assort 
of  intoxication.  i^helleij. 


Bj-ron's  voice  was  such  a  voice  as  the  devil  tempted  Eve 
with;  3'ou  feared  its  fascination  the  moment  you  heard  it. 

i//'.s    Opie. 

Byron  is  so  great  and  so  English  that  from  him  alone  we 
shall  learn  more  truths  of  his  age  and  of  his  country  than 
from  all  the  rest  together.  *  *  *  If  ever  there  was  a  vio- 
lent and  madly  sensitive  soul,  but  incapable  of  being  otherwise 
— it  was  Byron's.  Taine. 

Sciijio  the  elder  made  a  great  figure  when  he  dismissed  a 
beautiful  captive  lady  presented  to  him  after  a  great  victory, 
turning  his  head  aside  to  preserve  his  own  virtue.         Swift. 

His  palace  was  hell,  and  he  [Frederick  William,  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great]  the  most  execrable  of  fiends — a  cross 
between  Moloch  and  Puck.  Macavlaij. 

We  hope  many  will  agree  with  us  in  honoring  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  such  as  he  was;  and  in  "spite  of  his  hundred  real 
and  his  ten  thousand  seeming  faidts,"  discern  under  this 
wondrous  guise  the  spirit  of  a  true  jioet  and  philo.sopher:  a 
poet  and  among  the  highest  of  his  time  we  must  reckon  him, 
though  he  wrote  no  verses;  a  philosopher,  though  he  promul- 
gated no  sj'stems.  Carlyle. 

[Speaking  of  Lyeurgus,  the  great  Spartan  law-giver,  and 
the  effectual  social  and  domestic  rules  which  he  established.  ] 
The  Spartan  women  knew  not  what  adultery  meant.  It  is  told,  for 
instance,  of  (reradas,  a  very  ancient  Spartan,  that  being  asked 
by  a  stranger  what  punishment  their  law  had  appointed  for 
adulterers,  he  answered,  "There  are  no  adulterers  in  our 
country.''  "But,"  replied  the  stranger,  "suppose  there  were?" 
"Then,"  an.swered  he,  "the  offender  would  have  to  give 
the  plaintiff  a  bull  with  a  neck  so  long  as  that  he  might  drink 
froru  the  top  of  Taygetus  of  the  Eurotas  River  below  it.' '  The 
man,  surprised  at  this,  said,  "Why,  'tis  impossible  to  find  such 
a  bull."  Geradas  smilingly  replied,  "'Tis  as  possible  as  to  find 
an  adulterer  in  Sparta.'  Plutarch. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  A^erulam  was  a  verv  estimable 
author  and  i)hilosopher.  His  style  .stiff  and  rigid;  his  wit 
unuatiu-al  and  far-fetched.  Hume. 

My  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  is  lately  dead  of  a  long  languish- 
ing weakness;  he  died  so  poor  that  he  soarca  left  money  to 
bury  him,  which,  although  he  had  a  great  wit,  did  argue  no 
great  wisdom;  it  being  one  of  the  essential  properties  of  a 
man   to  provide  for  the  main  chance.  Howell. 

With  the  same  pen  which  demolished  the  Aristotleism  of 
the  schoolmen.  Bacon  writes  a  treatise  on  the  laws,  a  cure  for 
the  gout,  the  translation  of  a  psalm,  and  an  essay  on  planta- 
tions. Lord  Lyttnn. 

Macaulay  is  like  a  book  in  breeches.  Sidney  Smith. 

[Carlyle.]  Hooded  and  wrapped  about  with  that  strange 
and  anti(iue  garb,  there  walks  a  kingly,  a  most  royal  soul,  even 
as  the  Emperor  Charles  walked  amidst  solemn  cloisters  under 
a  monk's  cowl — a  monarch  still  in  soul.  Loiuifellow. 

We  shall  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  melancholy  evidences 
of  the  decline  of  all  pui'c  and  healthful  literature  if  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Carlyle  contiime  to  have  an  enduring  hold  upon 
the  popular  mind.       Church  j/  England  Quarterly  Raiew. 

Disraeli  has  one  of  the  most  remarkable  faces  I  ever  saw. 
He  is  lividly  pale,  and,  but  for  the  energy  of  his  actions  and 
the  strength  of  his  lungs,  would  .seem  a  victim  of  consumption. 
His  eye  is  black  as  Erebus,  and  has  the  most  mocking  and 
lying-in-wait  sort  of  ex])ression  conceivable.  *  *  *  Amass 
of  jet  black  ringlets  tails  over  his  left  cheek,  while  on  the 
right  it  is  parted  and  put  away  with  the  smooth  carefulness 
of  a  giri's  *  «  *  I  ruicrht,  as  well  attempt  to  gather  up 
the  foam  of  the  sea  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
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language  in  which  he  clothed  his  description .  There  were  at 
least  five  words  in  every  sentence  that  must  have  been  very- 
much  astonished  at  the  use  they  were  put  to,  and  yet  no  others, 
apparently,  could  so  well  have  conveyed  his  idea.  He  talked 
like  a  race  horse  approaching  the  winning  post,  every  muscle 
in  action,  and  the  utmost  energy  of  expression  flung  out  in 
every  burst.  N.  P.    Willis. 

William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  had  one  fault,  which  of  all 
liuman  faults  is  most  rarely  found  in  company  with  true  great- 
ness. He  was  extremely  aff'ected.  He  was  an  almost  solitary 
instance  of  a  man  of  real  genius,  and  of  a  brave,  lofty  and 
commanding  spirit,  without  simijlicity  of  character.  He  was 
an  actor  in  the  Closet,  an  actor  at  Council,  an  actor  in  Parlia- 
ment. Macaulay. 

General  Moreau  gave  me  a  pair  of  pistols.  I  designed  to 
have  them  engraved  with  the  names  of  all  his  victories.  But 
there  was  not  space  enough.  Napohon  Bonaparte. 

Napoleon  was  one  of  those  prodigious  men  who  feel  them- 
selves born  and  who  are  formed  for  the  government  and  sub- 
iugation  of  nations.  Men  of  this  description  must  die  or  reign. 
They  are  raised  scarce  a  step  above  the  rank  of  common  sol- 
diers, when  they  give  their  commands  as  if  they  were  generals. 
Though  still  no  more  than  subjects,  they  talk  with  the  author- 
itative tone  of  masters.  Viscount  de  Cormcnin. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  always  the  same  in  manner.  Never 
elated  by  victory,  he  was  also  never  cast  down  by  defeat.  He 
met  all  sorts  of  fortune  stolidly.  His  confidence  in  himself 
never  failed.  Under  all  circumstances  he  treated  his  associates 
with  the  same  simple  courtesy.  Plainer  in  dress  than  most  of 
his  subordinates  he  was  so  because  he  had  no  thought  for  dress, 
his  mind  being  upon  the  great  task  he  had  set  himself 

Generiil  Phil.  Sheridan. 
It  is  Ulysses  S.  Grant's  belief  that  Little  Phil  Sheridan  is 
the  foremost  military  man  of  the  whole  world. 

General  Badeau. 
I  was  mistaken.    I  regret  the  cruel  wrong  done  to  General 
Fitz  John  Porter.     I  hope  he  may  be  reinstated. 

General    Grant. 
Grant's  entire  baggage  for  sis  days  was  a  tooth  brush. 

Congressman  Washburne. 
Abraham  Lincoln  gained  influence  over  men  by  making  them 
feel  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  them.  *  *  It  distressed 
him  to  disappoint  others.  *  *  Secretary  Stanton  cared 
nothing  for  the  feelings  of  others.  In  fact  it  seemed  to  be 
pleasanter  to  him  to  disappoint  than  to  gratify. 

General  Grant. 
Architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  rising  with  every  ojiportunity, 
mastering    every    emergency,    Lincoln    proved    himself  pre- 
eminently the  man  fur  the  hour.  John  G.  Xicolay. 

Robespierre,  I  am  he  who  accuses  you;  yes,  llobespierre,  I 
accuse  you.  The  glory  of  the  revolt  of  the  10th  of  August  is 
common  to  all,  but  the  glory  of  the  massacres  of  September 
L'nd  to  you;  on  you  and  your  associates  may  they  rest  forever. 

TjOiiirt. 
Vcm   want  flowers  and  i'ruit  i'or  your   altar;  and   wherever 
I'ue's  music  has  passed,  flowers  and  fruitare  fairer  and  brighter. 

James  Ilannai/. 
Edgar  Allen  Pcie  was  a  blackguard  uf  undeniable  mark. 

Ediidiiirgli  Review. 
There   is  Willis,  so  natty  and  jaunty  and  gay, 
Who  says  his  best  things  in  so   fopjiish  a   way, 
M'ith  conceits  and  i)et  phrases  .so  thickly  (j'erlaying   em, 
Tiiat  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  thank  him  for  saying  'em. 

James  Russil  Lowell. 


[Comparing  Ro.scoe  Conkling  to  Winter  Davis.]  Mud  to 
marble;  dunghill  to  a  diamond;  a  whining  puppy  to  a  Royal 
Bengal  tiger.  James  G.  Blaine. 

The  Earl  of  Sunderland  presented  a  mean,  contemptible 
figure  when  he  turned  Papist  in  the  time  of  King  James  II, 
and  undei-went  all  the  forms  of  a  heretic  converted.     Sioift. 

Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ  like  a  God. 

Rousseau. 


THE   OARDEN    SPIDER. 


THE  writer  has  often  tested  the  intelligence  and  persever- 
ance of  the  geometrical  spider  by  the  following,  it  must 
be  admitted,  aggravating  experiment.  Taking  a  piece  of 
paper  and  rolling  it  between  his  fingers,  he  has  thrown  it  into 
the  web,  taking  care  that  it  is  not  heavier  than  the  weight  of 
a  fly.  The  spider  runs  along  with  alacrity  towards  his  supposed 
prey,  and  soon  discovermg  its  unpalatable  nature,  carefully 
disentangles  it,  and  drops  it  clear  of  the  web  to  the  ground  by 
stretching  out  his  first  pair  of  legs,  just  as  a  human  being 
might  reach  out  his  arm.  He  then  returns  to  his  place  in  the 
center,  and  in  a  moment  or  so  a  piece  of  paper  is  thrown  into 
another  part  of  the  web.  The  spider  acts  as  before,  and  will 
do  so,  without  much  variation,  a  few  times.  The  fifth  or  sixth 
time  he  rushes  at  the  paper  with  an  appearance  of  anger, 
or  runs  an  inch  or  two  along  the  strands  as  if  enraged,  and 
then  back  again;  pauses  a  moment  or  so,  as  if  to  recover  his 
equanimity,  and  then  goes  briskly  to  his  disappointment,  and 
again  carefully  disentangles  the  paper.  All  these  movements, 
from  the  evident  feeling  and  intelligence  shown,  are  full  of 
interest  to  the  observer  of  nature,  and  they  are  sufliciently 
varied  in  individuals  to  make  the  experiment  worth  trying  any 
number  of  times.  Occasionally,  for  example,  the  spider, 
after  he  has  been  deceived  a  few  times,  will  stretch  out  all  his 
feet  upon  the  strands,  without  moving  from  his  place,  and 
shake  his  web  angrily;  or  he  vi\\\jen-k  the  paper  out  much  as 
one  might  fillip  it  away  from  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
with  a  decisive  sharpness,  very  significant  of  passion.  After 
awhile  the  spider  will  give  up  attacking  his  supposed  prey. 
Throw  in  a  dozen,  twenty,  thirty  bits  of  paper,  and  he  wi.l 
remain  passive;  but  give  up  your  sport  and  retire  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  and  you  will  again  find  him  busily  at  work,  going 
from  piece  te  piece  until  the  entire  web  is  set  free. 


Losing  a  uadTe.mi'Ek.— Lord  Thurlow  was  the  profoundest 
lawyer  in  England  in  his  day,  and  the  most  uncomfortable 
comjianion.  He  had  a  violent  temper,  which  wns  under  no 
control  even  in  the  jiresence  of  royalty,  and  his  terrific  burets 
of  passion  disturbed  every  company  where  he  was  present. 
The  scenes  at  his  own  table  were  sometimes  both  painful  and 
humiliating,  but  he  ceased  to  feel  any  sense  of  shame  at  his 
loss  of  self-control. 

The  good-natured  king,  (Jeorge  III.,  was  sorily  tried  by 
this  failing  of  his  friend,  and  often  exjiostulatcd  with  him,  but 
to  no  purpose.  He  uttered  the  sharpest  sarcasm  of  his  life  at 
'J'hurlow's  expense.  One  day  as  Tiiurlow  was  telling  in  a  large 
I'onipany  a  story  of  some  imposition,  and  confc-ssing  that  he 
had  lost  his  temper,  and  berated  the  imjiostor  soundly,  the 
merry  king  exclaimed,  "Jvost  .your  tern pi'r,  my  lord?  \  con- 
gratulate you,  and  pray  you  may  never  find  it,  for  it  was  the 
most  villainous  temper  in  England."  The  company  laughe<l 
heartily,  and  even  Thurlow  confess,  d  the  justice  of  the  sarcasm 
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TOPICS    OF  THK    TIMES. 


BY     THE     EDITOR. 


^■pHE  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine  lias  paid  some  attcii- 
A  tion  to  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Congress  of 
the  U.  S.  at  its  last  session  and  the  eost  of  that  work  to  the 
nation.  He  sums  up  the  cost  of  the  session  at  $o.  310,238.1^0 
and  saj'S,  if  there  is  any  error  at  all  in  this  statement,  it  is  in 
being  too  small.  For  this  large  expenditure  there  were 
13,202  bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  into  both  Houses. 
Of  these  987  passed  the  two  Houses  and  115  were  vetoed  by 
President  Cleveland. 

That  is,  about  six  and  one  half  out  of  every  hundred  of 
the  bills  introduced,  were  passed  and  escaped  the  veto!  A 
very  poor  showing  for  the  number  employed  and  the  money 
expended. 

But  the  editor  contends  that  out  of  these  bills  that  passed, 
there  are  but  few  that  are  of  any  public  importance.  He  says 
the  mass  of  legislation  of  that  session,  ''was  as  colorless  as 
a  jelly-fish  and  of  about  equal  importance." 

To  find  an  explanation  of  the  flulure  of  the  National  Legis- 
lature, he  suggests  a  visit  to  Washington  when  the  two  Houses 
are  in  session,  and  thus  describes  what  the  visitor  should  do: 

"Let  him  sit  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate,  provided  an 
'executive  session'  does  not  turn  him  out;  let  him  scan  the  faces 
of  the  Senators,  reflect  ujKin  their  jirevious  records,  and  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  many  of  them  came  to  occupy  their 
]irescn  t  positions :  Let  him  then  go  and  sit  for  a  time  in  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  watch  that  national  bear- 
garden. Let  him  enjoy  the  usual  scene — one  jiurple-faoed  Repre- 
sentative sawing  the  air  in  the  progress  of  what  is  technically 
called  an  'oration;'  a  dozen  or  more  highly  amused  colleagues 
surrounding  him;  the  rest  of  the  members  talking  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  clapping  their  hands  for  pages,  writing,  reading, 
telling  funny  stories  and  laughing  uproariously  at  them,  making 
social  calls  from  desk  to  desk,  doing  anything  and  everything 
except  the  business  for  which  they  are  paid.  Let  him  try  to 
estimate  the  rajndity  with  which  a  plain  business  man,  finding 
his  clerks  engaged  in  such  a  scene  during  business  hours,  would 
make  a  'dean  sweep'  of  them.  *  *         *         »         -^ 

"Congress  is  no  longer  a  legislative  body.  Its  degeneration 
is  now  admitted.  It  consists  now  of  a  plutocracy  at  one  end, 
and  a  mobocracy  at  the  other.  The  two  chronic  jierils  of  a 
democracy  have  a  firm  grip  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"Here  is  no  riuestion  of  comparative  guilt  or  responsibility. 
Each  House  is  as  bad  in  its  way  as  the  other.  Nor  is  there 
any  partisan  question  involved.  The  course  of  Congress  has 
for  years  been  down  hill.  Able  and  sincere  men  are  still  to  be 
fouTid  in  both  Houses,  yet  each  successive  Congress  is,  on  the 
whole,  worse  than  its  predecessors:  not  because  Democrats  or 
Republicans  control  it,  but  because  it  is  two  years  further  on 
the  road.  *  *  *  *  They  have  long  since  left  all  the 
work  tu  committees;  and  the  session  just  closed  hasdevelojied 
a  new  feature — an  unofficial  'steering  committee'  .selected  liy 
the  majority  to  regulate  the  consideration  of  legislation;  in 
other  words,  to  save  the  incompetency  of  the  House  from 
exposure.  So  far  as  the  real  business  of  a  legislative  body  is 
concerned,  the  Representatives  might  fully  as  well  have  met 
and  organized  in  December,  chosen  their  committees,  and 
excused  the  rest  of  the  members  until  the  committees  had 
done  their  work  for  them.         »*#*-* 


"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  become  the  most 
incapable  legislative  body  of  the  constitutional  world.  So  far 
as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  its  case  is  hopeless;  the  only  rem- 
edy is  outside  of  it,  in  the  regeneration  of  the  constituencies 
which  elect  the  senators." 

This  is  a  dark  picture  which  the  editor  paints,  but  it  is 
faithfully  true.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  not 
capable  of  legislating  for  a  free  people,  because  it  is  not  free 
itself  Members  do  not  ask  themselves  whether  a  measure  is 
just  or  not,  but: 

"How  will  it  affect  my  constituents?  If  I  vote  for  this 
measure,  will  I  not  lose  popularity'?' ' 

Time  and  time  again  has  the  admission  been  made  in  my 
hearing  by  members,  upon  points  affecting  us,  that  they  dare 
not  vote  differently,  because  it  would  be  political  death  to  do  so. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  in  the  Foity-seventh  Congress  to 
declare  the  seat  of  the  Delegate  from  Utah  vacant,  several 
influential  men,  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  acknowledged  to 
me,  that  it  was  the  most  cowardly  act  of  their  lives.  They 
knew  it  was  wrong;  but  excused  themselves  on  the  ground, 
that  if  they  voted  differently,  their  political  rivals  would  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  they  would  lose  their  nominations  and 
elections. 

A  body  controled  by  such  motives  is  a  dangerous  one,  and 
unfit  to  be  inti-usted  with  the  legislation  and  public  concerns 
of  a  free  peojile.  When  men  value  place  and  jiower  more 
than  they  do  justice  and  right,  they  ought  not  to  be  trasted. 
With  them  selfish  considerations  outweigh  public  obligations, 
and  the  true  interest  of  the  country  is  sacrificed  to  piivate 
advancement  and  profit.  This  is  the  lamentable  condition  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to-day. 

There  are  many  noble  exceptions  to  this  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House.  Their  courageous  conduct  stands  out  in  bold 
contrast  with  the  abject  servility  of  those  who  sacrifice  their 
own  independence  and  conceptions  of  right  for  the  sake  of 
])andering  to  a  debased  public  opinion. 

As  Congress  now  is,  instead  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
being  leaders  of  public  opinion  and  standing  fearlessly  up  for 
the  right  and  defending  it,  and  leading  the  people  to  take  the 
same  broad  view,  they  bow  and  cringe,  in  the  most  despicable 
manner,  tu  a  public  opinion  that  is  too  frequently  created  for 
the  vilest  purposes  by  the  base  and  the  ignorant. 

It  is  said:  "  Vox  popuU,  Vox,  Dei"  that  is,  the  voice  of  the 
jieople  is  the  voice  of  God;  but,  as  affairs  are  now  conducted, 
it  is  more  often  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  the 
devil,  and  the  men  who  are  influenced  by  it  become  iiistni- 
ments  of  the  foulest  oppression  and  wrong. 

Legislation  for  Utah  has  not  been  the  fiiir  exjiression  of  the 
congressional  will.  Manj'  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
voted  for  measures  against  the  people  of  l^tah  did  so,  not 
because  their  judgment  was  convinced  they  were  right,  but 
because  they  dare  not  do  otherwise.  The  "Jlormons  '  are 
unpopular.  No  glory  from  men  is  to  be  obtained  for  befriend- 
ing or  doing  justice  to  them;  on  the  contrary,  odium  is  likely  to 
attach  to  a  man  who  will  not  vote  for  every  measure  which  is 
intended  for  their  injury.  His  follow-members  jeer  Jiim  and 
he  is  exposed  to  suspicion.  Our  enemies  know  the  weapons 
which  they  can  use  with  the  best  effect  to  wliip  members  into 
line  who  may  be  reluctant  to  vote  for  "anti-Mormon"  measures 
which  their  sense  of  justice  condemns. 

Men  like  Edmunds,  in  framing  and  introducing  bills  into 
Congress  against  Utah,  know  exactly  how  much  "anti-Mormon" 
l)rejudices  aid  them  in  forcing  their  unconstitutional  schemes 
through  both  Houses.     They   presume  on  this,  knowing  that 
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they  hftve  an  ignorant  and  ferocious  pulilic  opinion  to  sustain 
them,  and  that  whoever  opposes  them  does  so  at  the  risk  of 
losing  his  position  and  giving  his  piolitical  rivals  every  advan- 
tage over  him. 

This  being  the  case,  no  Latter-day  Saint  need  wonder  at 
"anti-Mormon"  legislation  of  the  most  abominable  character 
being  favorably  received  and  acted  upon.  The  majority  of 
politicians  are  too  cowardly  for  it  to  be  otherwise. 


THE  following  is  the  description,  from  the  pen  of  a  lady 
correspondent  of  an  eastern  paper,  of  the  appointments 
and  surroundings  of  a  voung  lady  of  wealth  in  New  York 
City. 

''But  what  interested  me  most  at  first,  still  interests  me 
most.  That  is  the  life  of  the  only  child  of  the  house,  a  girl 
on  the  swelling  edge  of  j'oung  womanhood,  who  has  her  own 
sitting-room  and  bed-room,  her  own  maid,  tutors,  horses  and 
carriages,  and  lives  as  cosilj'  as  anj^  jewel  that  rests  in  its  ow!i 
sijeeial  casket  of  padded  ])lush.  Her  bed-room,  with  its  walls 
of  gilded  satin,  its  great,  full-length  mirror,  balanced  upon 
two  rods  of  silver,  in  one  corner,  its  carved  prie  dieu  for  the 
maiden  to  kneel  upon  at  prayers,  its  bed  of  rosewood,  with 
downy  mound  of  clothina-  hid  under  a  sheet  of  lace  and  shel- 
tered by  a  canopy  of  padded  satin;  and  then  the  sitting  room, 
with  a  wealth  of  costly  pretty-pieces  lavished  around — all  these 
contrasted  so  strongly  and  strangely  with  the  early  surroundings 
of  the  great  majority  that  they  always  seem  to  me  almost 
theatrical  and  unreal. 

The  lady  who  wrote  this  description  gives  many  details  con- 
cerning the  clothing  of  this  young  lady,  and  says: 

"Lace,  silk,  satin,  nainsook  and  delicate  linen  that  felt 
almost  like  gossamer  in  the  hand,  were  substituted  in  all  her 
garments  for  the  cotton,  woolen  and  muslin  of  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  our  sisterhood  of  women." 

She  asserts  that  the  under-clothing  of  this  young  lady,  which 
she  wears  under  the  dresses  .she  is  seen  in,  costs  her  for  a 
single  outfit  much  more  than  the  whole  wartlrobe  of  the  writer 
costs  in  a  year,  and  she  herself,  she  says,  dresses  expensively. 

I  make  these  extracts  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Ji'VENILE 
Instructor  a  clear  view  of  the  distance  there  is  in  eastern 
cities  between  the  ]ietted  children  of  wealth  and  the  neglected 
children  of  povert.v.  This  young  lady  lives  in  New  York  City, 
where  thousands  of  families  suifer  in  bitter  want  of  the  actual 
necessaries  of  life,  not  to  speak  of  the  comforts. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  dissatisfied  murmurings  of  the  poor? 
or  at  the  discontent  which  they  feel  because  of  their  condition? 
The  contrast  between  the  rich  and  i)oor  in  .such  a  city  is  fright- 
fully great.  The  latter  groan  under  their  destitution.  They 
contrast  their  poverty  and  suffering  with  the  abundance  of 
wealth  and  luxuries  which  they  see  around  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  favored  class,  and  they  are  temjited  to  rise  uji  against 
the  rich.  Their  mutterings  of  discontent  cause  many  to  begin 
to  fear  and  tremble. 

lleports  from  eastern  cities,  which  cannot  be  doubted,  state 
that  hundreds  of  young  girls  in  them  sell  their  virtue  to  pro- 
cure for  themselves  necessary  food  and  clothing.  A  horrible 
fate  that  brings  mi.sery  worse  than  death  !  And  yet,  in  those 
cities  there  are  large  numbers  of  wealthy  families  whose 
daughters,  like  the  one  whose  sunonridings  are  described 
above,  have  every  luxury  which  wealth  can  purchase  or  which 
their  extravagant  fancies  can  desire. 

When  Zion  is  fully  established  and  prnjierly  organized,  one 
of  the  great  results  will  Ik;,  there  will  be  Tio  rich  and  no  jiodr. 
All  will  have  that  wiiirii  is  necessary  for  convenience  and  com- 


fort. There  will  be  no  want  of  that  which  is  necessary  for 
human  existence;  but  every  man  will  be  in  possession  of  such 
a  portion  of  the  elements  of  nature  as  he  can  manage  and 
control  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  the  condition  to  which 
the  Latter-day  Saints  are  being  led,  and  to  which  they  will 
attain,  if  they  follow  the  counsel  of  the  Holy  One. 


THE  EDITORS    CHRISTMAS 
STORY. 


A  NOTED  city  was  Zarahemla.  The  exact  date  of  its 
founding  we  do  not  know;  but  a  colony  of  Jews  had 
lived  there  for  a  considerable  period  when  they  were  discovered 
by  the  Nephites  under  the  leadership  of  King  Mosiah.  These 
Jews  were  afterwards  known  as  the  people  of  Zarahemla. 
The  Nephites  and  they  formed  one  nation  under  the  rule  of 
King  Mosiah.  This  took  i)lace  upwards  of  two  centuries 
before  the  coming  of  the  Savior.  The  dynasty  of  ^losiali  held 
the  throne,  in  the  persons  of  himself,  his  son  and  his  grand- 
son until  ninety-two  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
In  that  year  the  government  became  a  republic,  through  the 
influence  of  the  king,  because  none  of  his  sons  would  accept 
the  throne  and  take  upon  him  the  kinglj'  dignity. 

Situated  in  a  trojiical  and  charming  country,  fmitful  and 
healthy,  and  abounding  in  the  elements  necessary  for  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  man,  Zarahemla  became  an  important 
and  wealthy  city  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Nephite  nation. 
Frequent  allusions  are  made  to  the  land  of  Zarahemla,  the 
district  of  country  which  surrounded  the  city,  and  it  appears 
plain  that  this  was  a  fertile  and  populous  region,  well-cultivated 
and  adorned  with  costly  residences,  gardens  and  other  improve- 
ments. The  city  itself  must  have  been  filled  with  superb 
structures,  and  abounded  with  all  the  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  a  high  and  advanced  civilization;  for  the  Nephites  were  an 
industrious,  skillful  and  prosperous  peoiile  and  had  accumulated 
vast  riches.  Its  wealth  and  importance  made  it  a  tempting 
prize  to  the  enemies  of  the  Nephites,  and  though  it  was  far 
removed  from  the  frontiers  of  the  nation,  and  was  well  fortified 
and  protected  by  strong  walls,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war  it  had 
more  than  once  been  captured  by  the  enemy. 

It  was  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  the  republic  that  a  strange 
event  happened  at  the  city  of  Zarahemla.  A  copper-colored 
man,  a  Lamanite,  made  his  appearance  in  the  city  and  began 
to  preach  to  the  luxurious  and  pleasure-loving  Nephites. 
Learned,  wealthy  and  aristocratic,  they  looked  upon  him  with 
the  contempt  which  a  white-skinned,  lordly  people  are  ever 
inclined  to  view  one  of  an  inferior  caste  or  race.  Proud  of 
their  color,  lineage  and  religion,  what  could  this  despised 
Lamanite,  this  ignorant  descendantof  generations  of  benighted 
and  heathenish  savages,  teach  them?  Tliej'  scoffed  at  him. 
His  jireaching  of  repentance  and  his  warnings  onl^'  excited 
their  ridicule  and  anger  Had  it  come  to  this,  that  they  must 
be  scolded  and  lectured  and  threatened  and  taught  their  relig- 
ious duty  by  such  as  he — one  of  a  race 
their  hereditary  foes! 

It  was  more  than  they  could  bear,   so 
Zarahemla. 

This  Lamanite,  Samuel  by  name,  had  di)ne  his  duty,  and 
was  doubtless  glad  to  be  free  to  retui'n  to  his  own  land  and 
people. 

lUit  the  Voi<'e  of  the  Lord  came  (o  iiliii  and  slopped  him. 
lie  was  e(inniKiiide(l  In  reluni  to /jaralienji.i  and  propliesy  unto 


which  had  ever  been 
thev  cast   him   out  of 
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tlie  peiijile  wluitsoever  things  the  Lord  should  put  into  his 
heart, 

A  message  from  tlie  Lord,  have  you?  said  the  people  of 
Zarahemla;  what  do  we  care  if  you  have?  You  cannot  enter 
into  our  city. 

But  Samuel  was  not  to  be  baffled.  He  liad  the  word  of  the 
Lord  and  he  must  declare  it.  If  the  people  would  not  let  him 
into  the  city,  he  had  a  strong  voice  and  they  should  hear  him 
from  the  walls,  no  doid:)t  the  walls  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
and  commanding  iilatform  from  which  he  could  make  himself 
heard.  The  high-toned  citizens  doubtless  thought  he  was  an 
impudent  fellow,  who  was  determined  to  plague  and  annoy 
them  by  his  evil  predictions.  But  his  burnin,g  zeal  and  the 
power  of  (Tod  which  rested  upon  him  lifted  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  rage. 

What  a  flood  of  jirophecy  and  warning  the  Lord  put  in  his 
heart  to  pour  out  upon  them!  The  fate  of  their  nation  hn 
described  with  terrific  plainess.  The  condition  of  society  in 
their  own  city  of  Zarahemla  he  painted  in  the  most  vivid 
colors.  He  told  them  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  righteous  who 
were  in  their  great  city,  the  Lord  would  cause  that  fire  should 
come  down  out  of  heaven  and  destroy  it. 

Among  other  wonderful  predictions  which  Samuel,  the 
Lamanite,  made  was  one  concerning  the  birth  of  the  Son  of 
God.  In  five  years  the  Redeemer  was  to  be  born.  The  sign 
of  his  birth  was  to  be,  that  during  the  night  which  was  to 
precede  the  day  of  his  birth  there  was  to  be  no  darkness! 

Wonderful,  miraculous  and  unheard-of  phenomenon!  "One 
day  and  a  night  and  a  day  as  if  it  were  one  day  and  there 
were  no  night!"  Besides  this  great  sign,  there  were  to  be 
great  lights  and  other  signs  and  wonders  in  heaven,  and  a  new 
star  should  arise — a  star  which  the  peoi^le  had  never  beheld. 
These  were  to  be  glorious  omens  of  the  appearance  among 
men  of  the  flighty  (Jne,  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Glory,  the 
great  Kedeemer  of  mankind.  In  this  brilliant  and  marvellous 
manner,  by  these  displays  of  awful  power,  was  the  birth  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  his  appearance  as  a  mortal  to  be  made 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  hemisphere. 

Samuel's  prophecy  met  with  belief  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Zarahemla;  but  upon  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple it  had  only  the  effect  to  enrage  them.  They  tried 
to  kill  him,  yet  they  could  not  hit  him  with  their  arrows  and 
stones.  Failing  in  this,  they  attempted  to  seize  him,  but  he 
escaped  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 

Desjjised  and  hated  as  Samuel  had  been  by  many  of  the 
people  of  Zarahemla,  his  words  had  nevertheless,  impressed 
them.  They  doubtless  furnished  the  theme  of  many  a  con- 
versation in  the  domestic  circle  and  in  public  gatherings  during 
the  ensuing  five  years.  There  would  be  those  who  believed 
his  prophecies;  there  would  be  others  who  derided  them.  Tiie 
incredulous  would  naturally  take  some  interest  in  the  apjiroa'/h 
of  the  period  when  he  said  the  great  sign  should  be  given; 
while  the  believers  wiiuld  look  forward  to  it  with  eager  liojie 
ami  e.xijectation.  But  the  unbelievers  were  greatlj'  in  the 
majority  throughout  the  land  of  Zarahemla. 

The  ninety-first  year  of  the  Republic  had  pa.ssed.  You  will 
recollect  it  was  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  that  Samuel  had  made 
his  iirediction.  The  report  was  started  that  the  five  years 
spoken  of  by  him  had  passed  and  his  words  were  not  fulfilled. 

It  spread  rapidly  in  every  quarter,  and  it  created  great 
excitement.  Among  the  ruling  class  there  was  great  rejoicing. 
The  rich  and  the  learned  and  the  aristocratic  classes  were 
chiefly  unbelievers  in  Samuel's  prophecy,  and  they  held  the 
leading   positions   in  the  government.     They  made   a  great 


uproar  over  the  supposed  failure  of  the  prophecy,  and  taunted 
those  who  believed  in  it  with  what  they  called  their  folly. 
They  asserted  with  all  confidence  that  all  the  hopes  and  faith 
of  the  believers  concerning  this  great  event  were  without 
foundation  and  that  they  ought  to  abandon  them. 

Sorrowfully  the  believers  listened  to  these  speeches.  They 
were  affected  by  the  fear  that  there  had  been  some  mistake. 
Here  thej'  had  entered  on  the  ninety-second  year  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  Samuel  had  [proidiesied  concerning  the  great  sign  in 
the  eighty -sixth  year.  Yet  they  did  not  give  up  their  faith. 
With  all  the  clamor  and  arguments  there  had  been  upon  the 
subject,  they  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  five  years  spoken  of 
had  not  expired.  This  tenacity  of  belief  created  anger  and 
disgust  in  the  minds  of  the  others.  They  became  so  enraged 
that  they  apijointed  a  day  on  which  all  those  who  believed  in 
Samuel's  prophecy  should  be  put  to  death.  This  brought  all 
arguments  upon  this  question  to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  It  was 
the  last  and  conclusive  argument  which  the  ruling  class  had  to 
offer.  They  thought,  of  course,  that  from  it  there  could  be 
no  appeal.  There  was  only  one  way  in  which  the  doom  that 
had  been  pronounced  could  be  averted:  that  was  by  the 
appearance  of  the  sign  of  which  Samuel  had  spoken — an 
event  which  the  rulers  thought  clearly  impoissible. 

There  was  living  at  this  time  a  man  by  the  name  of  Nephi, 
a  prophet  of  God  and  the  leading  nian  among  the  people  of 
God.  He  was  a  full  believer  in  the  words  of  Samuel  and 
looked  for  the  appearance  of  the  sign  of  the  birth  of  the  Son 
of  God  concerning  which  Samuel  had  spoken.  He  was  the 
distinguished  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  prophets  and  mighty 
men.  For  five  generations  preceding  his  own  his  ancestors 
had  been  the  chief  men  of  the  nation.  No  more  conspicuous 
or  noble  family  than  his  existed  among  the  Nephites.  Of 
unblemished  lineage,  his  fathers  had  been  foremost  in  council, 
in  statesmanship  and  in  war,  and  he  was  the  sixth  of  his  race 
in  direct  descent  to  preside  over  the  church  of  God.  But, 
neither  his  own  worth  and  eminence,  nor  the  illustrious  char- 
acters and  deeds  of  his  forefathers  had  sufficient  influence  to 
save  him  from  the  fate  which  had  been  decreed  against  all 
who  believed  in  the  tradition  and  prophecy  concerning  the 
sign. 

With  himself  and  fellow-believers,  therefore,  affairs  had 
reached  a  crisis.  They  doubtless  had  the  alternative  presented 
to  them  of  saving  their  lives  by  renouncing  their  belief;  but 
that  was  not  to  be  thought  of  There  was  only  one  way  of 
deliverance  left,  and  that  was  the  interposition  of  God.  Nephi 
knew  this,  and  had  recourse  to  Him.  He  devoted  the  day  to 
calling  mightily  ujiou  God,  and  his  cries  were  heard.  The  voice 
of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  and  he  was  told  to  lift  up  his  head 
and  be  of  good  cheer,  for  on  that  night  the  sign  was  to  be 
given,  and  on  the  morrow  He  would  come  into  the  world,  to 
show  unto  the  world  that  He  would  fulfill  all  that  which  He 
had  caused  to  be  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophets. 

Who  shall  describe  the  profound  joy  which  must  have  fllled 
the  soul  of  Nephi  upon  receiving  this  intelligence?  There 
was  not  only  joy  at  the  thought  of  the  mighty  deliverance  of 
himself  and  fellow-believers  from  impending  death,  but  the 
exquisite  happiness  of  knowing  that  the  grand  event,  so  long 
expected  and  so  freijuently  dwelt  upon  by  prophets  and  seers, 
the  appearance  in  the  flesh  of  "Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Father  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
from  the  beginning," — was  on  the  eve  of  being  consummated. 

True  to  the  words  which  Nephi  had  been  told,  the  sun  went 
down,  but,  marvel  of  marvels!  no  darkness  followed.  At  the 
fiat  of  the  great  Creator  it  had  fled,  and  the  vault  of  heaven 
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was  illuminated  b.v  supernal  radiance,  its  dazzling  effulgence 
gave  to  tliese  continents,  known  as  North  and  South  America, 
the  brilliant  light  of  the  mid-day  sun.  Astonishment  and  a 
dreadful  terror  and  awe  seized  the  unbelievers,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  land  they  fell  to  the  earth.  Where  were  their  reckon- 
ings and  arguments  concerning  the  five  years  mentioned  by 
Samuel,  the  Lamanite,  now?  Where  was  their  plan,  so  cruelly 
devised,  for  the  destruction  of  the  believers?  Here  was  the 
sign,  and  arguments,  reckonings  and  murderous  plans  all  dis- 
appeared before  its  awful  and  sublime  beauty.  Their  souls 
shrank  within  them  with  unbounded  fear  at  the  thought  of 
their  own  iniquity  and  in  view  of  this  majestic  display  of  divine 
power,  which  frustrated  their  ferocious  design  of  imbruing 
their  wicked  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  innocent  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

To  the  believers  this  was  a  most  happy  Christmas  eve.  From 
the  brink  of  death  they  had  been  snatched  by  Almighty 
power,  and  in  the  magnificent  and  .splendid  exhibitions  of 
seraphic  glory  which  filled  the  heavens  on  that  Christmas  eve 
they  saw  the  signals  for  which  they  had  watched  and  prayed. 
Truly,  Jesus  was  indeed  a  Savior  for  them — a  Savior  in  His 
birth,  for  the  sign  of  His  birth  had  saved  them  from  a  cruel 
death;  a  Savior  in  His  death,  for  the  shedding  of  His  blood 
brought  atonement  for  sm  and  redemption  from  death  and  the 
grave.  They  were  denied  the  privilege  of  beholding  their 
Redeemer  in  His  mortal  state;  but  they  knew  that  on  the  mor- 
row He  should  take  upon  Him  a  human  form,  and  be  among 
men  as  a  man,  subject  to  like  passions,  tempted  and  tried — a 
man  of  sorrows  that  should  be  acquainted  with  grief,  and  to 
whom  perfection  should  come  through  the  sufferings  he  should 
endure.  What  ineffable  love  would  fill  the  hearts  of  Nephi 
and  those  who,  like  him,  comprehended  the  sacrifice  that  was 
being  made  by  the  Holy  One  for  their  redemption!  The  well- 
beloved  of  the  Eternal  Father  forsaking  the  mansions  of  bliss, 
laying  down  the  power  and  authority  of  a  God,  and  con- 
descending to  be  born  of  woman  and  to  endure  the  contradic- 
tion of  sinners  and  the  taunts  and  in.suks  of  the  ignorant  rab- 
ble, and,  finally,  to  be  nailed  to  a  cross  and  be  ignomiiiiou.sly 
hung  between  two  thieves!  He  whom  the  hosts  of  heaven 
obeyed  with  delight  to  be  mocked,  smitten,  and  treated  with 
every  indignity,  and  all  this  that  He  might,  by  descending 
below  all  things,  ascend  above  all  things  and  become  the 
Kedeemer  of  all  mankind. 

In  ]ianoramic  vision  these  reflections  and  all  the  predictions 
of  the  holy  projjhets  concerning  the  earthly  career  of  the  Son 
of  God  must  have  passed  before  the  minds  of  the  believers 
upon  that  solemn  Christmas  Eve.  No  sleep  during  that  event- 
ful period  for  the  eyes  of  the  Saints.  There  was  too  much  to 
think  abiiut — too  much  to  converse  upon.  Are  we  too  rash 
in  su]iposing  that  the  angelic  choir,  who  on  that  same  Christ- 
mas eve  delighted  the  shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Judea  by 
singing, 

"Glory  to  (lod  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  jieace,  good  will 
toward  men" 

may  not  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  Nephi  and  other 
humble  and  believing  Saints  by  the  same  heavenly  strains? 

The  night  that  was  not  night  had  passed,  and  the  morrow 
came.  The  words  of  the  prophet  had  been  fulfilled,  and 
believer  and  unbeliever  aliki;  beheld  "that  day,  and  that 
niglit,  and  that  day,  which  shall  be  as  one  day,  as  if  there 
were  no  night."  The  day,  the  anniversary  of  which  we  now 
call  Christmas,  had  arrived,  and  all  the  iiihabi(an(s  of  these 
continents  knew  that  Jksuh  Ciiiiist,  the  Son  of  God,  was 
born,  and  that  the  plan  of  redemption,  arranged  in  the  heavens 


before  the  earth  was  prepared  for  man's  abode,  was  being 
carried  out. 

The  angelic  hosts  were  deeply  interested  in  the  birth— they 
watched  with  never-flagging  care  the  childhood,  youth  and 
manhood  of  God's  well-beloved  Son — they  ministered  unto 
Him  with  immortal  love — they  bore  messages  of  consolation 
and  peace,  administered  anointings  and  endowments  of  power 
unto  Him  who  was  their  great  Chief,  and  reverently  sought  to 
render  Him  all  the  aid  in  their  power  consistently  with  the 
will  of  the  Father  and  the  conditions  which  belong  to  mor- 
tal life  ui)on  the  earth. 

And  now  before  we  dose  let  a  few  words  be  said  concerning 
Christmas  day.  In  Christendom,  the  2.')th  of  December,  is 
observed  as  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  Savior.  If  so, 
then  the  night  preceding  His  birth,  the  Christmas  eve  which 
we  mention,  must  have  been  the  24tli  of  December.  But 
investigation  has  unsettled  belief  in  this  being  the  correct  daj-. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  according  to  Elder  0.  Pratt's 
views,  that  the  events  we  have  described  as  occurring  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  ocjurred  on  Apr.l  .'ith,  and  the  day  of  the  birth  of  the 
Lord  was  on  the  Gth  of  April,  the  day  selected  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in 
this  last  dispensation. 


AVRITINO    A   COMPOSITION. 

SCHOOL  boys,  and  school  girls  also,  consider  "original  com- 
position' '  as  the  most  irksome  of  tasks.  Their  knowledge 
of  facts  is  as  limited  as  their  vocabulary  is  deficient.  They 
arc  bothered  to  choose  a  subject,  and  are  perplexed  as  to  what 
they  shall  say  about  a  subject  after  it  is  chosen.  Such  may  be 
encouraged  by  the  assurance  that  all  great  writers  have  been 
troubled  by  similar  difiiculties.  An  anecdote  of  the  school- 
days of  the  late  Wm.  H.  Seward  may  console  some  boy  who 
is  saying  to  himself,  "I  never  can  learn  to  write  a  composition." 

The  tiacher  had  designated  a  day  for  "orignal  composition," 
and  api'iointed  young  Seward  to  lead  off.  Having  no  idea  of 
what  was  wanted,  or  how  it  was  to  be  done,  Seward  consulted 
an  older  pupil. 

"Nothing  is  easier,"  replied  his  friend.  "You  must  first 
choose  a  subject  and  then  all  you  lia^'e  to  do  is  to  write  about 
it." 

"But  what  is  a  subject?''  asked  Seward. 

"It  is  anything  you  want  to  write  about,"  was  the  reply. 

"But,"  continued  the  perplexed  inquirer,  "I  don't  know  of 
anything  that  I  want  to  write  about.  I  wish  I  could  see  a 
composition." 

"Well,"  kindly  said  his  friend,  "if  you  W(in't  tell,  I  will 
show  you  an  old  one  of  mine  that  I  wrote  when  I  was  at 
another  school." 

Seward  pledged  himself  to  secrecy,  and  was  shown  an  "orig- 
inal composition."  "On  Drunkennesss  "  was  the  caption,  under 
which  was  drawn  a  heavy  black  line.  "Drunkenness  is  tlie 
worst  of  all  vices;"  this  was  the  first  sentence,  and  then  fal- 
lowed the  argument. 

Seward  decided  that  he  woulil  not  choose  i\>v  his  subject 
anything  that  was  naughty,  bad  or  wicked.  So  he  said,  "1 
will  choose  a  ditt'erent  subject,  and  will  show  the  eomiiosition 
to  you  when  it  is  written.  " 

With  great  labor  having  wi-ittcn  his  coiMpcisilion,  he  sub- 
mit ted  it  to  his  friend.  It  began,  "On  \'irtne."  "\'irtue  is 
the  best  of  all  vices.  " 
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I    KNOV/    THAT    MY    R  E  D  E  K  M  E  R    LIVES. 


Words  from  L.  D.  S.  Hymn  Book. 
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He      lives,     He    lives, 


who 
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He  lives,  He  lives. 


once     was    dead, 


who  once  was  dead. 


He      lives        my 
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He  lives  to  bless  me  with  His  love, 
He  lives  to  plead  for  me  ab(jve, 
He  lives  my  hungry  soul  to  feed. 
He  lives  to  aid  in  time  of  need. 

He  lives  to  drive  awa.y  m.v  fears, 
He  lives  to  wipe  away  my  tears. 
He  lives  to  calm  my  troubled  heart, 
He  lives  all  blessings  to  impart. 


A   TARTAR'S    IDEA  OF 
COURTSHIP. 


/'^(  >NSI1)EREP  as  a  sentiment  the  love  of  the  sexes  is  of 
^^-'  comiiaratively  modern  origin,  and  is  even  now  unknown 
among  many  nations. 

''What  do  you  pay  in  your  eouutry  for  a  wife?"  asked  a 
Tartar  of  an  Englishman. 

■'We  pay  nothing.  We  ask  the  girl,  and  if  she  says  yes, 
and  her  jiareiits  don' t  refuse,  we  marry  her. ' ' 

"But  if  the  girl  does  not  like  j'ou,  if  she  hits  j-ou  on  the 
head  with  her  whip,  or  gallops  away  when  you  ride  up  to  her 
side,"  reiilied  the  Tartar,  referJJug  to  his  nation's  method  of 
courtship  by  rnnning  after  a  girl  on  horseback,  "what  do  you 
do  in  that  case?" 

""Why,  we  do  not  marry  her." 

'"But  if  you  want  to  marry  her  very  much;  if  j'ou  love  her 
more  than  your  best  horse,  and  all  your  sheep  and  camels  init 
together?"  the  Tartar  persisted,  putting  an  extreme  case  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument. 

"We  cannot  marry  her  without  her  consent." 

'"And  are  the  girls  moon-faced?"  he  continued,  setting  forth 
a  Tartar's  jierfection  of  female  beauty. 

b'or  a  {'i:v{  minutes  he  seemed  lost  in  meditation.  Presently 
removing  his  .sheei).skin  hat,  and  rubbing  his  shaven  head,  he 
asked : 

"V\  ill  ydu  take  me  to  your  country?  It  would  be  so  nice.  I 
should  get  a  moon-faced  wife,  and  all  for  nothing.  Why,  she 
would  nut  cost  so  much  as  a  sheep." 
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He  lives  and  grants  me  daily  breath. 
He  lives  to  help  me  concjuer  death. 
He  lives  mj'  mansion  to  prepare. 
He  lives  to  guide  me  safely  there. 

He  lives  !  all  glory  to  his  name  ! 
He  lives,  my  Savior,  still  the  same; 
0,  what  sweet  joy  this  sentence  gives, 
"I  know  that  my  Bedeemer  lives  !" 


"But  .supposing  she  would  not  have  you?" 

"Not  have  me!"  and  the  Tartar  looked  astonished,  empha- 
sizing his  feelings  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  his  countrymen,  by 
using  his  fingers  instead  of  a  pocket  handkerchief  "Not  have 
me!  Well,  I  should  give  her  a  white  wrapper,  or  a  ring  for 
her  ears  or  her  nose. ' ' 

"And  if  she  still  refused  you?" 

"Why,  I  should  give  her  a  gold  ornament  for  her  head;  and 
what  girl  could  resist  such  a  jiresent?' ' 


Just  as  you  are  pleased  at  finding  faults,  you  are  displeased 
at  finding  perfections. 
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LOGAN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  L,  at  Logan, 
Cache  Co.,  keeps  on  hand  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  General  Merchandise,  at  prices  to  suit 
the  times;  also  deals  in  Produce. 

The  people  of  Cache  Co.  will  find  it  to  their 

advantage  to  call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices. 

"William  Sanders,  Manager. 


SUBSCRIBE  for  the  JUVENILE  INSTlt  LEC- 
TOR. It  is  the  best  paper  published.  It  is 
the  Organ  of  the  young  people  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  It  is  equally  interesting  to  children  and 
grown  people.  It  is  adapte  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  but  there  is  nothing  frivolous  about  it. 
It  does  not  contain  news,  but  is  filled  with  instruct- 
ive reading  matter,  as  interesting  to  read  at  one  time 
as  another.  The  first  volume  published  is  as  interest- 
ingnowas  when  just  issued,  twenty  years  ago.  It 
treats  upon  religion,  science,  history,  biography 
natural  history  and  such  other  subjects  as  are 
interesting  to  Latter-day  Saints.  It  also  contains 
beautiful  illustrations. 

A  Bound  volume  of  the  Instructor  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  Books  a  person 
can  have  in  his  library. 

Subscription  price  (postage  included)       3  months,  60  cts. 
•'  "  "    .    .    .    .    six  months,    -    -     1,00. 

"  "  ".,...    one   year,    -     -      2,00. 

Back  Volumes,  bound  singly,  -    -    -  in  half  calf,   2,50. 
"  two  in  one  book,  -   -  -  -   "-.--..    4,75. 

three  ""    -    -    -    -  in  cloth,  ...  -     7,00. 
Back  Numbers  of  the  present  volume  can  be  furnished 
oi  Subscriptions  can  commence  with  the  Current  Number  if 
preferred. 


BOOK    BINDING,  done  by  experienced 
workmen,  in  all  styles  and  at  the  lowest 
rates,  at  the  Jcvenilje  Instructor  Office. 

Bring  on  your  magazines  and  other  works  for 
binding,  and  you  can  depend  upon  having 
them  done  promptly.,  and  in  any  style  re- 
quired. 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  bound   vol- 
umes of  the  Juvenile  Inttrucior  which  we 
now  have  for  sale  at  this  office: 
Vols.  3,  5,  (1,  7,  S,  Price  *2.25  each. 

Vols.  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  1.1,  IC,    "      sJl.-JO     " 
Vol.  17,  "     *:i.00    " 


C3-0     TO 


SORENSHN 

CARLOUISI 
ii6 
Main  S1 

or      ' 

I 

Write  \ 

to  Them  f( 

All  Kind! 

of      , 

24.--'l    \, 

John  C.  Cutler  &  Bro.; 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH, 

AGENTS   OF 

PROVO     WOOLEN   MILLi 

Have  an  Immense  Stock  of  Flannels,  Blanke 
Cloths,  Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Socl 
and  Stockings,  Overshirts,  Yarns  and  otb 
Woolen  Goods,  for  sale  Wholesale  and  Retail. 
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t^^mHERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME  I 

*    And  there  are  no  Boots  and  Shoes  lil 

those  Made  at  Home,  by  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Shoe  Fa 

tory,  for  Comfort,  Durability  and  Cheapness. 

Buy  them  and  try  them.     Sold  at  Z.  C  ,  M.  ] 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supti 


"DE.;VDINGS    AND    RECITATIONS. 

book  of  165  pages  of  choice  matter,  sel 
cted  and  arranged  by  J.  H.  Paul,  Proffessor 
Elocution  in  the  University  of  Deseret,  has  ji 
been  issued  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Ol 
ce.     Price,  50  cents  per  copy  postpaid. 

"DOMESTIC!" 

THE  SEWING  MACHINE  OF  THE  AGE 

6,000  Now  in  Use  in  Utah. 
'  LIGHT  running!      noiseless!      simple' 

strong  !      DURABLE  I      RELIABLE  !        ELEGA^ 
Will  do   Finer   or  Heavier    Worh  than  <i 
other  Sewing  Machine.     It  has  been  in  the  M' 
Icet  23  years! 

YOUNG  BROS.  CO., 
23-20  38  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  Ci 

OXFORD  POCKET  BIBLE,  contain! 
marginal  references,  index,  concordant 
notes  on  the  various  books,  and  other  hcips 
the  study  of  the  scriptures — the  best  pock 
edition  of  the  Bible  published,  in  various  .sty 
of  binding,  at  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.25,  $2.75,  $3!( 
$3. 1 0,  $3. 75,  $4. 25.     For  sale  at  this  office. 


•yHE  MARTYRS;  a  Sketch  of  the  Lives  a 
-^  a  Full  Account  of  the  Martyrdom  of  J 
Be  h  and  Hyrum  Smith,  Together  with  a  C' 
cise  Review  of  the  Most  Prominent  Incidei 
Connected  with  the  Persecutions  of  the  Sain 
from  the  Time  the  Church  was  Organized  up 
the  Year  1846.  By  Lyman  O.  Littlefield.  1 
Sale  at  this  Office,  Price  50  ota. 


-CO-OF. 


U  R  N  I  T  U  R  E 

COMPANY, 

JOBBERS, 

Wholesale  anjsL  Retail  Dealers  in 

^URNITURE,     UPHOLSTERY, 

CARPETS,  CURTAINS, 
NDOW     SHADES,    ETC.,  ^  ETC., 
All  Styles  and  Grades, 

AND  AT  THE 

)WEST  LIVING    FIGURES! 


Don't  Forget  the  Address: 
©per  &  Eldredge  Block,  Main  St. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

BRA^CH  HOUSE  AT  NKPHI. 

John  H.  Smith,  President, 

Orson  H.  Pettit,  Vice  President, 

W.  N.  Williams,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

DIRECTOBS. 


John  H.  Smith, 
W.  N.  Williams, 
F.  M.  Lyman, 
S  P-  Keve, 


A   H.  Cannon, 
S.  R.  Marks, 
'J'homas  R.  Culler, 
O.  H,  Peltit, 


H.  H.  Rolapp. 


]!,.  Makks, 


Superintendent. 


ON'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MEECANTILE 

INSTITUTION,  Salt  Lake  Oity.-Our  stock 
^^oceries,  Hardware,  Glaatware,  Dry  Goods, 
ions.  Clothing,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,   etc.,  is 

complete, 
irpets  mad    u       laid,  and  Upholstering  done 
best  style,  Dy  experienced  and  competent 
cm  en. 

H.  H.  Eldredqb,  Supt. 


NEW  GOODS! 


JUST    ARRIVED! 


E  have  just  received  a  fresh  supply  of 
Sunday  School  Goods,  consisting  of  Kc- 
and  tickets.  Beautifully  colored  cards  in 
ml  artistic  designs.  These  cards  are  nice 
h  for  framing  ar  placing  on  a  center  table, 
re  sold  verycheap. 

nday  School  Teachers'  and  Missionaries' 
3t  Bibles,  with  protected  edges,  containing 
referances,  index,  etc.,  ranging  in  price 
$1.25  upwards, 

Icome  Songs,  32  Sunday  School  Songs 
Music,  in  paper  covers,  at  the  extremely 
rice  of  75  cents  per  dozen  books. 

JVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE, 
236  W.,  South  Temple  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Burton,  Gardner  k  Co., 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING    MACHINES, 

and 

Spring  Bed  Maiiiifacturers, 

33  W.  First  .South  St, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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AE.  CANNON,  Main  Street,  Ogden, 
•  Utah,  keeps  a  full  line  of  Books  and  Sta- 
tionery alwa3's  on  hand.  Juvenile  Instructor 
and  Church  Publications  a  Specialty. 

Headquarters  for  Sunday  and  day  school  sup- 
plies, blank  books,  toys,  games  of  all  kinds, 
albums,  artists'  supplies,  pocket  cutli'ry,  combs, 
toilet  caStS,  fishing  tackle,  diaries,  holiday  and 
birthday  cards  and  presents,  flags,  fireworks, 
wax  fruit  and  flower  materials,  chromos,  stereo- 
scopes and  views,  engravings,  oleographs,  etc. 

Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  and  care- 
ful attention. 

Send  for  a  catalogue. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  and  jobbing 
house.  A.  H.  Cannon, 

Ogden,  Utah. 


AN  INTERESTING  WORK.— The  Hand 
of  Providence,  as  shown  in  the  History  of 
Nations  and  Individuals,  from  the  Great  Apos- 
tasy to  the  Restoration  of  the  Gospel.  An 
illustrated  book,  containing  215  pages  of  reading 
matter,  written  by  Elder  J.  H.  Ward.  For  sale 
at  this  Office.     Price  60  cents. 


QGDEN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  L,  at  Ogden, 
^~^  Weber  Co.— A  Complete  Assortment  of 
General  Merchandise  on  hand,  at  bed  rock  prices. 
Call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

John  Watson,  Manager. 


PRESIDENT  HEBER  C.  KIMBALL'S 
-*■  JOURNAL,  the  seventh  book  of  the 
"Faith-Promoting  Series,"  is  now  issued.  It 
contains  an  account  of  his  missions  to  England, 
the  introduction  of  the  gospel  to  that  land,  and 
many  interesting  incidents  that  transpired  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Church.  For  sale  at  this 
Office,  price  25  cents. 


WRITINGS  FROM  THE  "WESTERN 
STANDARD,"  is  the  title  of  a  book  of 
512  pages,  which  we  have  for  sale  at  this  Office. 
It  is  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  interest- 
ing sketches  that  appeared  in  the  Western 
Standard,  a  paper  published  in  San  Francisco, 
in  1856,  by  George  Q.  Cannon. 
Price,  bound  in  half  calf,  cloth  sides,  $1.50 


ANEW  twenty-four  page  tract  entitled 
True  versus  False  Religion,  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  are  explained  in  a 
clear  and  pleasing  manner.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  in  which  a  "Mormon"  Elder  and 
several  non-"Mormorns"  are  the  actors.  Price 
3  cts.  each  or  $3.25  per  hundred,  postpaid. 


John  Taylor,  President. 


R.  H.   ScilliTTLKH,   AdS't   Ca,sliiLT. 


Zion's  SavingsBank  and  Trust  Co. 

No.  G.3  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  Cent.  Interest  on  Savings  Deposits. 
Money  to  Loan  on  Approved  Securities,  at  Low 
Rates  of  Interest. 
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S.  S.  PRIZE  BOOKS  AND  CARDS. 

We  have  published  at  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor Office  a  variety  of  Small  Books  con- 
taining pictures  and  simple  stories,  suitable  for 
small  children.  We  have  also  issued  a  number 
of  cards  with  Bible  scenes  and  descriptions,  for 
rewards  and  prizes. 

O.  PKATT'S  WORKS. 

In  order  to  Preserve  some  of  the  Meraorable'Writings  of 
this  Great  and  Good  Man,  we  have  Printed  them  in  Book 
Form,  and  will  sell  this  Work  of  300  Pages  for  the  Exceed- 
ingly Low  Figure  of  75  cents  per  Single  Copy.  Postpaid. 

THE      HAND-BOOK     OF 
REFERENCE. 

It  gives  the  History  and  Chronology  of  the  Church.  Des- 
cribes the  Religioi^and  Country  of  the  Saints,  and  contains 
a  great  variety  of  Valuable  Statistics  and  Information 
which  are  of  great  use  to  Tourists  and  Residents.  Price, 
Postpaid,  50  cents 

LYDIA  KNIGHT'S  HISTOET, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  to  be  Published, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series." 
Price,  25  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Z ION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
INSTITUTION,  Drug  Department,  Salt 
Lake  City. -Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Drug§,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Fancy  and  ToOet  Articles,  Soaps,  Brushes, 
Sponges,  Perfiimery,  etc. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  and  Family  recipes 
carefully  prepared. 

H.  S.  Eldredqe,  Supt. 

pARLY  SCENES  IN  CHURCH  HIS 
■'-'  TORY,  the  eighth  book  of  the  "Faith-Pro- 
moting Series,"  is  published,  and  is  to  be  had 
at  this  Office  at;  25  cents  per  copy.  Its  contents 
are:  "Show  us  a  Sign;"  "Contest  with  Evil 
Spirits;"  "Early  Experience  of  A.  0.  Smoot;" 
"Scenes  in  the  British  Mission;"  "Remarkable 
HeaUngs,"  and  "Philo  Dibble's  Narrative." 


BAGSTER'S 

THIN  POLYGLOT  BIBLES. 

Cljeajior  and  more  couvtDicnt  in  shape  than  any  other 
edilions.  Contaiuiug,  in  .irtditioa  to  the  texts  and  most 
valuable  references,  a  large  variety  of  practically  helpful 
matter— nothing  supertluous. 

For  sale  at  the  Juvenile  Inbtroctok  Office. 


